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METROPOLITAN REVIVES ‘ROMEO ET JULIETTE’ 


Gounod Opera Restored 
to Repertoire After Ab- 
sence of Two Seasons— 
Richard Crooks and 
Bidu Sayao in Titular 
Parts—Zinka Milanov 
Makes Debut in ‘Il Tro- 
vatore’ 








RESHLY cast, but in its visual as- 

pects little altered, Gounod’s “Romeo 
et Juliette’ was revived at the Metro- 
politan on the evening of Dec. 6 under 
the baton of Maurice de Abravanel, 
whose collaborator as stage director was 
Désiré Defrére. Only two seasons had 
elapsed since the work was last per- 
formed on the same stage and the “re- 





vival” therefore was less that than a 
resumption. Roles were assigned as 
follows: 
Juliette 
Stephano 
Gertrude 
Romeo 
Tybalt . 
Benvolio 
Mercutio ... . 
Paris .. = Nichol 
Gregorio .... George Cehanovsky Wide World 
DT ceetmuname Norman Cordon 
Friar Laurent tzio ~Pinza 
Duke of Verona Louis D’Angelo 
Romeo, Juliet and Mercutio were . ml ‘ 
first-time ~ disclosures, though Mr The Final Scene 


Brownlee in particular had seasoned 
his characterization abroad. Capulet 
and Stephano also were newly assigned 
Frére Laurent had been sung by Mr 
Pinza as far back as 1933 but as the 
role had been more prominently identi- 
fied with other singers, his assumpti 


of the part also was a relatively un- 
familiar one. A tie to the past was the 
(Continued on page 22) 


in the Vault of 


the Capulets 





Wide World Wide World 
Richard Crooks, a First-Time Romeo Ezio Pinza, Frére Laurent 


Ce Ee ee NE ee Ne er Ne 
~ Bor The Bolidays 


The publishers of MUSICAL AMERICA take this means to 
express their most cordial Christmas greeting, and their 
best wishes for prosperity in the New Year, to members of 
the profession and the laymen of music at home and abroad. 





Wide World Wide World 





John Brownlee as Mercutio 








MONTEUX OPENS NEW 
SAN FRANCISCO YEAR 


Symphony Begins Its Twenty- 
Sixth Season with French 
and German Program 

San Francisco, Dec. 20.—The San 
Francisco Symphony began its twenty- 
sixth season on Dec. 10 with Pierre 
Monteux entering upon his third year 
as conductor of that organization. 

Auditors, in listening to the opening 
program, were reminded that in the 
brief space of time the quiet, but force- 
ful little Frenchman has been in charge 
of our symphonic destinies, he has built 
what was a distinctly mediocre orches- 
tra into a first-class organization. 

There were few new f 





faces in the 
ranks of the players this season. But 
many familiar faces were seen in new 
places—Mr. Monteux having re-seated 
the string sections as an aftermath to 
individual auditions. 


First Program Is Standard 


For his first program Mr. Monteux 
selected Beethoven’s ‘Egmont’ Overture, 
Franck’s ‘Prelude, Choral and Fugue’, 
orchestrated by Pierné, Ravel’s ‘Daph- 
nis and Chloe’ Suite No. 2, and 
Brahms’s First Symphony. The per- 
formance, which testified to increased 
tonal solidity of the ensemble and veri- 
fied Mr. Monteux’s particular genius as 
an interpreter of French music, was ap- 
plauded enthusiastically by a capacity 
audience. 

Interesting music was played on Dec. 
1 by Giulio Minetti’s Sinfonietta Or- 
chestra. C. P. E. Bach’s Symphony No. 
2 was an attractive classic novelty, 
Ibert’s “Divertissement’, a most amus- 
ing and delightful modern suite. 

Sinigaglia’s arrangements of three 
Piedmontese folksongs for soprano, con- 
tralto, and a sinfonietta, especially for 
use of Mr. Minetti’s group, brought due 
recognition to Anna Young and Eva 
Gruninger, the soloists. Music for wood- 
winds by Galuppi, Zirpoli-Minetti, 
Pfeiffer, Kriens and Daniels was beau- 
tifully played by trios of instrumentalists 
from the San Francisco Symphony. 
Mabel Daniels’ ‘Deep Forest’ proved a 
grateful novelty. 

Robert Watt Miller, president of the 
San Francisco Opera Association, esti- 
a $15,000 deficit in the 1937 
season as against $24,000 in 1936. In- 
come from the Los Angeles season was 
partly responsible for the reduction. 

Maryory M. FIsHER 
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FEDERATION LUNCHEON 
PLANNED FOR PITTSBURGH 





National Associations to Convene—Will 
Hear Music Club Ensemble 
and Local Contralto 

Norrotk, Va., Dec. 20.—The Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs will 
sponsor a Federation Luncheon at the 
William Penn Hotel in Pittsburgh, Dec. 
31, in connection with the annual con- 
vention of the Music Teachers National 
Association, the National Association of 
Schools of Music and the American 
Musicological Society. Dr. Nikolai 
Sokoloff, director of the Federal Music 
Project, will be the principal speaker. 

Mrs. Vincent Hilles Ober, president 
of the Federation, will preside, and Miss 
Etelka Evans. National Junior Counsel- 
lor. Mrs. Walter A. Knerr, president 
of the Pennsylvania Federation and Na- 
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Foreign Concert Managers Meet American Colleagues 





Somach Photo Service 


Guests at the Luncheon Which MUSICAL AMERICA Gave for Concert Executives 


[\ a spirit of international fellowship, 
leading American concert managers 
who were in New York on Dec. 13 
‘broke bread” with several of their Eu- 
ropean confreres at a luncheon which 
MusIcAL AMERICA gave for the visitors 
at the Beethoven Association. Honor 
guests were Harold Holt of London, 
long one of the best known managerial 
figures in British music, and William 
Steinway, of the European branch of 
the famous piano house. Also honored 
were Andre Mertens of Vienna and 
Eric Simon of Paris and New York. 


Although the luncheon was not given 
over to speech-making, the need for 
closer co-operation between Europe and 
America in the booking of artists and 
musical organizations was stressed in 
informal remarks. 

Those present, besides the European 
guests already named, were: O. O. Bot- 
torff, Harry Cahill, George Leyden Col- 
ledge, Byron Collins, Richard Copley, 
F. C. Coppicus, Lawrence Evans, Cal- 
vin Franklin, Ward French, Alexander 
Greiner, Fitzhugh W. Haensel, Sieg- 
fried Hearst, Constance Hope, Vera Bull 


Hull, S. Hurok, Elsie Illingworth, 
Arthur Judson, Bernard Laberge, Marks 
Levine, Horace Parmelee, Rhea Pow- 
ers, Lucius Pryor, Dave Rubinoff, W. 
Arthur Rush, Jack Salter, Fred Schang, 
Alexander Smallens, Theodore Stein- 
way, Paul Stoes, Arthur Willmore and 
Arthur L. Wisner. Among messages 
received from those unable to attend 
was one from George Engles, re- 
gretting enforced absence. Represent- 
ing MusrtcaL AMERICA were John F. 
Majeski, M. B. Swaab and Oscar 
Thompson. 





tional Radio Chairman, and Mrs. David 
Murdoch, of Pittsburgh, Liberty District 
President, are among the officers who 
will be present. A musical program will 
be presented under the direction of the 
Pittsburgh Tuesday Musical Club, of 
which Mrs. William F. Knox is presi- 
dent. 

The Pittsburgh Tuesday Musical 
Club is also presenting Anne Woeste- 
hoff, young Pittsburgh contralto, who 
will sing the Recitative and Aria ‘My 
Heart is Weary’ from ‘Naddshda’ by A. 
Goring Thomas. Mrs. Knerr and Mrs. 
Murdoch are cooperating in making ar- 
rangements for the luncheon, while Mrs. 
W. C. Dierks is the Pittsburgh Chair- 


man of Arrangements. 





Geraldine Farrar Urges National Opera 
Fund 

Geraldine Farrar, former prima 
donna of the Metropolitan Opera, in an 
address on “The Progress of the Opera 
in New York” made at the Museum of 
the City of New York on the afternoon 
of Dec. 16, suggested that opera houses 
in various cities be subsidized by a fed- 
eral fund to give young American 
singers an opportunity to gain experi- 
ence. European countries, she pointed 
out, have long aided opera, whereas in 
America it has been a “private enter- 
prise and subject to the tastes and gen- 


erosity of wealthy amateurs”. She also 
spoke of the need for a permanent Fed- 
eral Music Project based “on graded 
qualification and not subject to charita- 
ble and economic need”. 





Federation Sponsors Contest for 
Child Violinists 

NorFotk, Va., Dec. 20.—Registra- 
tions will be open until Jan. 15 for a 
nation-wide contest for child violinists, 
the winners, two boys and two girls, 
to receive a $250 Vicks scholarship and 
a violin made by Tony Wons, radio en- 
tertainer, in New York, according to 
Mrs. Vincent Hilles Ober, president of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs 
which is sponsoring the contest. Ap- 
plications should be addressed to the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, 
Tony Wons Auditions Committee and 
sent either to a local club or to the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting station in any of 
the twenty cities where auditions are 
to be held. These cities are: Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Greensboro, N. C., Atlanta, New Or- 
leans, Dallas, San Francisco, Portland, 
O., Seattle, Salt Lake City, Denver, 
Wichita, Kans., Minneapolis, Chicago, 
Memphis, Cincinnati, Detroit and 
Charleston, W. Va. 





The photograph of Erno Rapee on the front 
cover is by Delar. 


CONNECTICUT GUILD 
PLANS NEW FESTIVAL 





Silvermine Organization Establishes 
Committee to Plan August Series 
With Philharmonic-Symphony 
NorwaLk, Conn., Dec. 20.—So suc- 
cessful was the music festival here last 
August, when José Iturbi conducted 
seventy-five members of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, that the Sil- 
vermine Guild of Artists has organized 
the Music Festival Association, Inc., 
which is affiliated with the guild. John 
Vassos, president, announced plans to 
hold a five-day festival next August 
which will include three starlit concerts 
by the entire New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony under noted conductors, with 
choral groups and soloists. An exhibi- 
tion of paintings, etchings, water colors 
and sculpture is also envisaged. Chamber 
music recitals and lectures on music and 
art will be included in the festival, 
which will be sponsored by the State 
Federation of Music Clubs as well as 

by the guild. 

The committee will announce details 
later of a contest for young composers 
in which a cash prize will be offered for 
a symphonic suite. Last summer’s fes- 
tival paid for additions to the guild’s 
buildings, and the grounds are to be 
graded. 
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SCHUMANN’S VIOLIN CONCERTO GIVEN TO WORLD 





Kulenkampff Plays Long-Withheld 
Workin Berlin, Menuhin in New York. 


By GERALDINE DECOURCY 


BERLIN, Dec. 1. 
CHUMANN’S unedited Violin 
S Concerto, which was written short- 
ly before his mental breakdown, 
had its first public performance at a 
joint meeting of the Reichs Culture 
Chamber and the “Strength-through- 
Joy” Organization held at the German 
Opera in Berlin on Nov. 26. Prof. 
George Kulenkampff of the faculty of 
the State Academy of Music was the 
soloist, and was accompanied by the 
Berlin Philharmonic under Dr. Karl 
Boehm, General Music Director of the 
Dresden Opera. 

Chancellor Hitler and members of 
the Cabinet and Diplomatic Corps were 
present, as well as a gallery full of 
press representatives and all the lead- 
ing personalities in Germany’s worlds 
of art, literature and music. The atmos- 
phere and ornament were those of a 
world premiére of the first magnitude, 
except that professional criticism was 
temporarily silenced by reverence and 
the homage now paid by common con- 
sent to all those enthroned in the Ger- 
man Pantheon of art. 

The concerto was written in the short 
span of a fortnight and during a period 
of great mental stress so that the com- 
poser’s failing health and personal cares 
left him no opportunity to give it the 
finishing touches he had desired to add 
to it before the work should be per- 
formed by Joachim at one of the Diissel- 
dorf concerts which Schumann was 
conducting at that time. 

The edition now published by Schott 
& Sons of Mainz has been very care- 
fully edited by Prof. George Schuene- 
mann on the basis of the original manu- 
script, taking into account certain al- 
terations found in Joachim’s copy, os- 
tensibly made by the latter with the full 
sanction of the composer. Upon pre- 
senting the violin score to Joachim, 
Schumann asked him to indicate any 
passages that were too difficult or 
“flavored of the impossible” and it is 
to be assumed that such changes were 
made in compliance with this request 
since they are also to be found in 
Schumann’s manuscript copy of the 
piano score. They have all been clearly 
indicated by Prof. Schuenemann in an 
appendix and are the only deviations 
from the original. Some press reports 
attributed them to Kulenkampff on the 
strength of his own technical limitations, 
but the only alterations for which Ku- 
lenkampff was immediately responsible 
were a few minor transpositions to a 
higher octave, made in the interest of 
effect. 

The concerto takes twenty-seven 
minutes to perform and is a very “grate- 
ful” work from the point of view of the 
soloist as it is technically brilliant and 
s filled with the characteristic Schu- 
mann atmosphere of melody and 
romance. The first of the three move- 
ments opens with a lyrical theme in 
striking rhythm which is carried first 
by the orchestra and is then taken up 
by the violin and developed in figured 
passages of almost classic simplicity. 
[t was at this period of his career that 
Schumann especially stressed the im- 
ortance of the “Volkstiimlich” in art, 
ind it is this quality that marks the 
style of the entire concerto. 








DeBellis Studio 
YEHUDI MENUHIN 


The fifty-four measures of the lovely 
Adagio are full of poetry, and the simple 
melody of the solo violin rises above 
the floating accompaniment of the 
strings with an undertone of sadness as 
though this brief improvisation were 
heavy with a prescience of impending 
disaster. The mood breaks off suddenly 
and the Adagio passes without pause 
into a sparkling polonaise whose major 
theme has been derived from the 
secondary theme of the first movement. 

Its joyousness and élan are in marked 
contrast to the preceding movements 
and make the maximum demands on the 
virtuosity of the soloist. It can be 
easily imagined that this juxtaposition of 
the grave and very gay would have a 
poignant effect under the sovereign 
touch of a great artist who is not pri- 
marily occupied with technique but em- 
ploys it as merely one more color in a 
rich tonal palette. 

Kulenkampff is an able executant of 
average gifts who was washed up on 
the Olympian shore by the political ebb 
tide that carried off Kreisler, Thibaud, 
Hubermann, Menuhin, Heifetz, Elman, 
Szigeti, Busch and others of the elect. 
He has a steady hand and honest tech- 
nical accomplishments, which enable him 
to do justice to the externals even 
though he may never reach the heights 
of supreme virtuosity or the depths of 
spiritual romance and emotion. He 
seemed to be fully aware of the im- 
portance of the occasion and his own 
responsibilities and acquitted himself of 
the task allotted him with marked 
sincerity and laudable achievement. 














ROBERT SCHUMANN 


An American View 
Of the Concerto 
By Oscar THOMPSON 


HE first American performance of 

the Schumann violin concerto and the 

first New York recital of Yehudi 
Menuhin in nearly two years worked to- 
gether to fill Carnegie Hall to capacity on 
the evening of Dec. 6, with standees oc- 
cupying all available space at the back of 
the auditorium and an overflow audience 
seated on the stage. Young Mr. Menuhin’s 
return to his career after a season away 
from crowds and plaudits did not need any 
bolstering but his decision to include in his 
New York program the widely-discussed 
work that, so far as has been revealed, was 
heard publicly for the first time only ten 
days earlier in Berlin, undoubtedly pro- 
voked curiosity and gave to the recital an 
aspect of the historic. 

Its long wait of eighty-four years ended, 
the once-mysterious concerto which Schu- 
mann composed in 1853 and concerning 
which an unprecedented amount of ink has 
been spilled in 1937, was scarcely a sensa- 
tion in performance. Whether it was al- 
together best for it to be heard with piano 
instead of full orchestra was something for 
serious doubts, yet those who heard the 
Kulenkampff broadcast from Berlin as 
well as the Carnegie Hall performance will 
hesitate to say that the work suffered in 
any tangible way. Opportunity to make full 
and fair comparison will come when Menu- 
hin plays the concerto in the same audit- 
orium with the Philharmonic-Symphony in 
the near future. Held back by a proviso 
that the concerto should be played first in 
Germany, the American violinist decided 
not to wait longer than necessary in bring- 
ing out the work he has championed with 
an evangelical zeal. 


Never “Lost”; But Withheld 


Though never actually “lost”, but merely 
withheld from publication and public per- 
formance by Joachim and his heirs, the 
history of the concerto is clear enough up 
to the time of its “re-discovery”, when it 
becomes fogged with conflicting stories, in- 
cluding some of spirit messages from Joa- 
chim to his grandniece, Yelli D’Aranyi, 
as to just who was responsible for its 
being taken out of limbo and put before 
the world. Schumann, nearing the time 


First Performance 
In America Quickly 


Follows Premiere 


Scherls Bilderienst 
GEORGE KULENKAMPFF 


of his mental breakdown, composed the 
work especially for Joachim and dedicated 
it to him, in the same year as his Fan- 
tasie for violin. Though Joachim made 
frequent concert use of the Fantasie, he 
played the concerto only in private and 
among friends. Brahms was among those 
who heard it, and apparently neither he, 
nor Clara Schumann, who survived her 
husband by forty years, was eager to have 
the work made public. Such little mystery 
as remains, in view of certain letters in 
which Joachim expressed his opinion of the 
concerto, has to do with the provision in 
his will that the work should not be given 
to the world until one hundred years after 
Schumann’s death, which would not have 
been until 1956. Presumably he thought it 
best for Schumann’s memory that the con- 
certo should come upon the scene as mere- 
ly a belated addition to his catalogue of 
works. The generally unfavorable analysis 
which Joachim wrote for his pupil, Andreas 
Moser, in 1898, forty-five years after he 
had received the manuscript from Schu- 
mann, makes it clear that he regarded the 
concerto as a product of his friend’s tragic 
decline. That Schumann himself was dis- 
appointed in the score when he heard 
Joachim play it privately seems to be ac- 
cepted fact. In this may have been one of 
the reasons for Joachim’s attitude. 
Menuhin gave the work a magnificent 
performance, with Ferguson Webster at- 
tending competently to the piano part in 
lieu of an orchestra. It was forthright, 
affectionate playing, conveying conviction 
with every stroke of the bow. So far as 
the violin part was at issue, every oppor- 
tunity was given it to assert its maximum 
appeal. Difference of opinion was inevit- 
able among those who listened in the spell 
of the young master’s devoted effort to 
(Continued on page 34) 








Group of Young Artists Special- 
izes in Chamber Music by Con- 
temporary Composers — Or- 
chestral Concerts Crowded— 
Tibbett and Pinza in Operas 


By KaJsa RooTtzEN 


STOCKHOLM, Nov. 25. 
TOCKHOLM is certainly not one 
S of the greatest stations in the musi- 
cal world, but it has become more 
and more a place to be taken into ac- 
count by even the most brilliant of in- 
ternational stars. The understanding of 
music as an art—and not merely an en- 
tertainment—has deepened and widened, 
local musical activities have increased, 
the city’s concert-life has grown full 
and rich. Sometimes almost too rich. 
In spite of the development the public 
is not yet eager and extensive enough 
to support concerts every night along 
with opera. And the worst trouble is 
that when the audience has to choose, 
our own Swedish musicians are always 
the ones who are left in the background, 
not because they are not good, but be- 
cause they are not stars. 

We have, for instance, some young 
musicians appearing in a_ group called 
Fylkingen, whose activity indeed de- 
serves much more attention than the 
public as yet has paid to it. These 
young musicians have made it their 
task to present chamber-music works by 
contemporary composers, and particu- 
larly Swedish composers, and since 1934 
they have given five concerts each sea- 
son. In consideration of the general 
conservatism in musical matters they 
have found it necessary at each concert 
to balance the new and modern pieces 
with at least one work by an old master, 
but their main purpose: to keep the 
audience in touch with the production of 
our own age is nevertheless kept obvi- 
ous. This fall they gave two concerts 
and besides works by Bach, Brahms 
and Weber, produced a group of songs 
by the Swedish composers Gésta Ny- 
stroem, Hilding Rosenberg and Gunnar 
de Frumerie; piano-works by Bartok, 
Prokofieff and Stravinsky, and Delius’s 
‘cello sonata. The repertoire after 
Christmas includes besides other things, 
Honegger’s Sonatine for violin and 
‘cello, Tansman’s ’cello sonata, a suite 
for piano by de Frumerie and two 
Swedish trios, one by Moses Pergament 
and one by Dag Wirén. 


Orchestral Concerts More Popular 


At the last concert given by Fylkin- 
gen, a very good one with the soprano 
Brita Norrby, the pianists Judith Malm- 
quist and Axel Petterson, the flutist 
Carl Achatz and the ’cellist Alex 
Bergkvist as performers, there was in- 
deed a fairly satisfactory house, but in 
general the Swedish public does not 
pay due attention to chamber-music. 

The interest is much more directed 
towards orchestral performances, espe- 
cially when these take place under the 
guidance of famous conductors or with 
celebrated stars as soloists, and the local 
institution Konsertféreningen enjoys 
the support of a solid and steadily in- 
creasing set of subscribers. The orches- 
tra’s season begins in the middle of 
September and continues with two con- 
certs weekly—and furthermore ten spe- 
cial concerts with explanatory lectures 
for school-children—until the last of 
April, and every Wednesday the red 
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STOCKHOLM’S MUSICAL ACTIVITIES INCREASE 





Teatern 
Einar Beyron as Paolo in 
‘Francesca da Rimini’ 


lamps over the entrance to the Concert 
Hall announce that all seats are occu- 
pied. 

This season opened on Sept. 17 with 
the orchestra under the baton of Eugene 
Ormandy, who had a tremendous suc- 
cess both then and at his second con- 
cert, which followed two days later with 
Sibelius’s Symphony, No. 2 in D, as 
piéce de résistance. On Sept. 29 Fritz 
Busch made his justly acclaimed entrée 
as regular conductor along with Adolf 
Wiklund, his first program consisting 
of Brahms’s Symphony, No. 1, in C 
Minor, Weber’s Overture to ‘Oberon’ 
and a ‘symphonic poem by Oscar Lind- 
berg, ‘Fron de store skogarn’ (‘From 
the Deep Woods”). It was indeed of 
particular interest to witness Busch’s 
expressive performance of the nation- 
ally colored Swedish work; and at the 
following concerts one could realize 
with great pleasure that his touch with 
our home production is firm and reli- 
able and not only a gesture of obliga- 
tion. 

An orchestral suite from Hilding 
Rosenberg’s opera ‘Resa till Amerika’ 
(‘Migration to America’) and Wilhelm 
Stenhammar’s Symphony No. 2, in G 
Minor, were excellently produced. 
Perfect, too, was the interpretation of 
Brahms, Haydn 
and Mahler (the 
Fifth Sym- 
phony). The Lat- 
in music, how- 
ever — i.e. the 
French and 
Spanish impres- 
sionism — seems 
to be a little out 
of this typically 
German conduc- 
tor’s line. In 
Manuel de Falla’s 
‘Spanish Nights’, 
for instance, his 
touch was far too 
heavy. The bril- 
liant soloist at the piano, Stina Sundell 
(in fact our most talented instrument- 
alist) was more than once drowned by 
the excessive outbursts of the orchestra 
—and the same objection may be made 
against his performance of Ravel’s 
‘Bolero’. 





Stina Sundell 


A 





Teatern 
Inez Kohler as Francesca in the Stockholm 
Presentation of Zandonai's Opera 


Among the novelties Konsertférenin- 
gen has brought forward this fall one 
could mention Walton’s Symphony in 
B, which was finely performed by 
Adolf Wiklund, but nevertheless failed 
to impress, and a new Swedish sym- 
phony, conducted by the composer him- 
self: Lars Erik Larsson. It is hard to 
admit, but it was actually a great dis- 
appointment—this recent work by this 
formerly so promising young artist, 
who more than once has been repre- 
sented at international festivals. It had 
next to nothing of originality and ex- 
posed—even with direct and wundis- 
guised quotations—such a dependence 
upon Sibelius, Smetana, Wagner and 
Tchaikovsky, that one has to take the 
refreshing modernity in ryhthm and 
harmony of Larsson’s earlier products 
as a camouflage for lack of melodic in- 
genuity; especially as his opera ‘Prin- 
sessan av Cypern’ (presented at the 
Royal Theatre last spring) also shows 
an overwhelming influence of the old 
masters. It is deplorable, but we have 
to face the bitter fact in the sincere 
hope that Larsson may pull himself to- 
gether and create something better next 
time, 


For the present it is a comfort to 
know that we have other young com- 
posers of real originality, following 
their own way; among them Gunnar de 
Frumerie, whose new violin concerto 
will be introduced at Konsertféreningen 
in January and who is now busy with 
the instrumentation of his first opera, 
‘Singoalla’. 


Opera Season at the Royal Theatre 


Speaking of opera, the season at the 
Royal Theatre began (with regards to 
the tourists) on Aug. 5 with ‘Bohéme’, 
followed by a suite of performances out 
of the standard repertoire (“Tann- 
hauser’, ‘Carmen’, ‘Butterfly’, “Tosca’, 
‘Tales of Hoffman’, ‘Prince Igor’ and 
so on). In September there was a re- 
vival of Gluck’s ‘Orpheus and Eurydice’ 
when, in particular, Gertrud Wettergren 
as Orpheus and the conductor Kurt 
Bendix, made deep impressions. After 
that our attention was caught by Ezio 
Pinza, starring in ‘Don Giovanni’ and 
‘Figaro’, and still more by Lawrence 


Tibbett as Rigo- 
letto and = as 
Scarpia. 

At the end o! 
October a premi- 
ere was offered, 
but the new con- 
tribution to the 
repertoire did not 
arouse any en- 
thusiasm. The 
novelty turned 
out to be in every 
respect an old 
work. Dating 
from 1914, the 
as Orpheus “Francesca da 

Rimini’ of Ric- 
cardo Zandonai musically appears as 
pure eclecticism—a mixture of Puccini, 
Verdi and “Tristan’—and dramatically a 
cross between Grand Guignol and 
grand opera a la Meyerbeer. In my 
opinion the public did quite right in 
Staying away from such an imperson- 
ally old-fashioned opera, even if it was 
perfectly produced, above all by Inez 
Kohler and Eimar Beyron as Francesca 
and Paolo, respectively. 

As for the recitals, there have been 
many of them, to a large extent given 
by famous artists well known to Ameri- 
can concert-goers. Lawrence Tibbett 
added a magnificent success, before a 
packed audience in the Concert Hall, to 
his triumphs at the Royal Theatre 
Szigeti, Milstein and Piatigorsky, as 
well as the pianist, Ania Dorfman (one 
of our best loved visitors, who had not 
been here for two years) have appeared 
as soloists with Konsertféreningen and 
also im memorable recitals. Maurice 
Eisenberg has been here for the first 
time; Brailowsky, Ignaz Friedman and 
Stell Anderson as old acquaintances, to 
mention only a few of the many. 

In a certain respect more remarkable 
than any of these excellent recitals has 
been the appearance of two young 
Swedish debutants at the piano, Greta 
Nilsson and Anna Lisa Lindahl, both 
already surprisingly accomplished in 
their playmg, and the last-mentioned 





Gertrud Wettergren 


audacious enough to present to her 
audience such “suspected” tones as 
those of Arnold Schonberg and Alban 
Bere 





Emil Hertzka Prize Offered for Cham- 
ber Music Work 

The Emil Hertzka Memorial Foun- 
dation is offering for 1938 a prize of 
1000 Schillings for a chamber music 
composition. The contest is conducted 
with the co-operation of the Radio 
Journal Prague, which has pledged it- 
self to have the prize-winning work 
performed. The contest is open until 
March 15, 1938. Members of the jury 
are: Prof. K. B. Jirak, Hofrat Dr. 
Joseph Marx, Prof. Arnold Rosé, Dr. 
Anton Webern and Prof. Alexander 
Zemlinsky. Works submitted should 
be sent to the secretary, Dr. Friedrich 
Scheu, Vienna I, Opernring 3 





Castelnuovo-Tedesco to Visit This 
Country 

Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco, noted 
Italian composer, will appear in this 
country from October to December of 
1938 as piano soloist and conductor of 
orchestral concerts and in chamber mu- 
sic concerts of his own compositions, 
Richard Copley announced recently 
Mr. Castelnuovo-Tedesco’s new Second 
Piano Concerto will be heard for the 
first time at the Festival in Florence, 
Italy, next spring 
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Basle Stages Caetani’s Opera ‘Hypatia’ 


Wholly Revised Work Found to 
Be Rich in Inspiration and 
Character—Music Modern in 
Sonority and_ Instrumental 
Technique 


By Wi. REIcH 

BASLE, Dec. 2. 
HE Municipal Theatre in Basle 
has just been the scene of a spe- 
cial dramatic event, for which 
great interest was manifested through- 
out the world of music because of the 
originality of the opera, which was 
performed for the first time, and the 
identity of its author. This was the 
opera ‘Hypatia’ by Roffredo Caetani, 
who presents in gripping form musically 
and scenically one of the most tragic 
religious and human conflicts of the 

early Middle Ages. 

The scene of the opera is laid in 
Alexandria in A.D. 415, in the center 
of the struggle for supremacy between 
the patriarch of the city and the Roman 
prefect. Against this dismal back- 
ground there rises the fair figure of 
Hypatia, the beautiful daughter of a 
Greek scholar, in whom, in the midst of 
the storm and strife of the religious and 
political forces, the old Hellenic spirit 
finds a last refuge. With her heroic 
sacrifice of her life she approximates 
the Christian doctrine and foreshadows 
the ultimate reconciliation of the 
opponents. 

The composer and librettist of this 
remarkable music-drama is descended 
from the Bassiano-Sermoneta family, 
one of the oldest Italian dynasties, 
which has presented to the world two 
popes and a large number of dis- 
tinguished statesmen and scholars. He 
is, moreover, a godchild of Franz Liszt, 
who was intimately acquainted with his 
father and directed the boy’s early 
musical education. 

The music follows in the paths laid 
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Above, Scene from 
Caetani's New Opera 
‘Hypatia.’ At Right, 
Erika Frauscher, Who 
Sang the Part of Hy- 
patia; the Compo- 
ser Roffredo Caetani 
(Center), and the 
Conductor Gottfried 
Becker 


out by Richard Wagner, but avoids any 
signs of decadence by making use of 
modern developments in sonority and 





Willi Reich 


instrumental technique. Arioso diction 
predominates, imbued with a genuinely 
Romance musical spirit—in conformity 
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Berlin Has Festival of Protestant Church Music 





Most of Germany’s Noted Organ- 
ists and Famous Choirs Take 
Part—Many New Works of 
Austere Piety and Sure Crafts- 
manship Are Given 


By GERALDINE DECOURCY 


BERLIN, Dec. 1. 

NDER the auspices of the Ger- 

| | man Evangelical Church a festi- 

val of liturgical music was held 

in Berlin from Oct. 8 to 15 which was 

intended to show the present trends and 

aims of music written specially for 
church use. 

The festival program comprised twen- 
ty-seven concerts, exclusive of the lec- 
tures and other supplementary events, 
and with the Matins and Evensong Ser- 
vices held daily in one of the large Pro- 
testant Churches filled a program book 
of no less than 237 pages. The artists 
charged with the presentation of the 
numerous works included most of Ger- 
many’s noted organists and practically 
all the famous choirs such as the Tho- 
maner (Leipzig), the Kreuz (Dresden), 
the Cathedral Choirs of Bremen and 
Magdeburg, the Boy Choir of Berlin’s 
Protestant Cathedral as well as the Kit- 


tel Chorus and several other Berlin 
choral organizations. 

The Thomaner Choir under its direc- 
tor, Dr. Karl Straube, opened the fes- 
tival in the Old Garnison Church with a 
program devoted exclusively to the 
works of the Austrian Johann Nepomuk 
David, now on the faculty of the Leip- 
zig Conservatory. This was music 
clearly of the abstract order but it was 
equally clearly the work of a very earn- 
est musician, introspective in his attitude 
towards faith, and deeply serious in his 
effort to give expression to this feeling 
in music of dignity and clarity. This 
quality was especially noticeable in his 
organ works, in an intrepid but rather 
forbidding Ricercare, and in a ‘Lehr- 
stiick’ for the organ which covered 
every phase of polyphonic writing. A 
Partita for orchestra and a Trio for 
Strings were less technically abstruse. 

The Magdeburg Choir under Bern- 
hard Henking presented a Cantata, ‘Soll 
ich meinen Gott nicht singen’ by Kurt 
Fiebig, organist of Quedlinburg Cathe- 
dral Church which followed closely the 
methods of earlier writers. This was 
followed by a Luther Mass written by 
Hermann Simon and two motets by 
Hans Chemin-Petit. 

One evening was given to the works 


of Ernst Pepping and included a com- 
plicated setting of the 90th Psalm, a 
three part Motet, an organ partita as 
well as two piano sonatas which were 
splendidly played by Adrian Aesch- 
bacher of Zurich. Pepping’s works also 
showed this striving towards simplicity 
and were more or less illustrative of the 
principles set forth three years ago in 
his book ‘Stilwende der Musik’. His 
works are attracting increased attention 
in Germany, although they do not con- 
tain much of the rapturous quality that 
one associates with religious music. 

Hugo Distler was represented by an 
organ partita and two motifs which also 
translated the methods of ancient chorals 
into modern idiom, or at least attempted 
to do so. Kurt Thomas’s works also 
filled one evening’s program in the pic- 
turesque old Kloster Kirche, the pro- 
gram including movements from his 
‘Kleine geistliche Chormusik’, an a cap- 
pella Mass which first brought his name 
before the public, and some organ vari- 
ations played in masterly style by Fritz 
Heitmann of the Berlin Cathedral. 

The Kreuz Choir of Dresden gave a 
mixed program of shorter works and the 
Bremen Choir restricted itself to works 
of Bremen composers, such as Max 
Stein, Kate von Tricht and Werner 


with the plot. A rich symphonic back- 
ground, however, keeps the music from 
lapsing into a dull declamatory tone and 
forms a natural transition to the musical 
foundations of the opera: the great 
choral scenes and the mysteries cele- 
brated by Hypatia, modeled on the old 
Greek prototypes. These mysteries— 
around which the work revolves—con- 
stitute the real lyric focus of the opera. 

Caetani’s music is to be commended for 
truly beautiful melodic invention, clever 
utilization of the possibilities offered by 
the excellently handled libretto for the 
creation of closed forms and an in- 
genious, colorful instrumentation. But 
over and above all the successful de- 
tails, we must duly recognize the vigor- 
ous purpose of the artist to produce on 
the operatic stage an event of ethical 
significance and, in a higher sense, close 
to the spirit of the times, and to carry it 
through by the most earnest application 
of every musical means. 

The deep seriousness of Caetani’s ef- 
forts was clearly brought out in the 
Basle premiére, which was in every re- 
spect successful and which represented 
a thorough revision of the work as first 
performed in Weimar in 1926. The 
performance was first-rate: Erika 
Frauscher as Hypatia, Victor Brégy as 
the Roman prefect, and the contralto, 
Rose Delmar, as the latter’s mother, 
Eudoxia, stood out, in particular, in the 
leading roles; the conductor Gottfried 
Becker, and the stage-manager Egon 
Neudegg, did wonders. 

With this commendably prepared 
first performance of ‘Hypatia’ the 
Municipal Theatre in Basle has given a 
fine demonstration of the intensive 
artistic work which is constantly being 
accomplished there. After the tri- 
umphant success of the premiére fur- 
ther triumphs should be in store for this 
work of Caetani with its rich inspira- 
tion and character. 


Penndorf. 

Among the works in larger form were 
the ‘Weihnachtsbotschaft’ of Hans Mi- 
chelsen for chorus, soloists, organ and 
string orchestra (one of the most “mod- 
ern” works of the festival), two can- 
tatas by Fritz Dietrich, of minor im- 
portance and interest, and a novel work 
by Paul Hoeffer called the ‘Song of 
Songs of Death and Life’ which was il- 
lustrative music in the ancient choral 
style for Hans Holbein’s ‘Bilder des 
Todes’. The text had been arranged by 
Friedrich Mahling from Luther’s Bible 
and the form of the whole, with its pro- 
jection of the pictures, was more dram- 
atic than liturgical. It was like a very 
modern mystery play, forceful and yet 
personal in expression. A few liberal 
cuts would have been salutary and would 
have greatly increased the impressive- 
ness of the whole. 

Realizing that a large majority of 
the compositions were only capable of 
performance by expert and experienced 
artists, a special concert of simpler 
works was presented by small church 
. hoirs from different towns in the neigh- 
borhood of Berlin. It was an interesting 
innovation in line with present efforts 
to make all types of music more acces- 
sible for the amateur so as to heighten 
the general musical consciousness. 

A performance of Haydn’s Seasons 

(Continued on page 34) 
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NATIONAL SYMPHONY 
IN BEETHOVEN NINTH 


Choral Work Climaxes Festival 
Under Baton of Kindler— 
Dorati Mounts Podium 


WasHinoTon, D. C., Dec. 20.—As- 
sembling the largest chorus ever used 
for a similar event in the nation’s Capi- 
tal, the National Symphony under Hans 
Kindler, brought its Beethoven Festival 
to a climax with a performance of the 
Ninth Symphony for Dec. 19. 

For this unusual presentation, which 
offered Washington its first opportunity 
to hear the famous Ninth in several 
years, 300 singers of the Washington 
Choral Society, Louis N. Potter, con- 
ductor, and of the men’s and women’s 
glee clubs of George Washington Uni- 
versity, Dr. Robert Harmon, conductor, 
were enlisted. They were augmented 
by a quartet of distinguished soloists: 
Albert Gifford, tenor; Alice George, 
soprano; Lucielle Browning, of the 
Metropolitan Opera, contralto, and 
William Fletcher Smith, a native Wash- 
ingtonian, baritone. 

Besides the choral symphony Dr. 
Kindler’s program included the ‘Leo- 
nore’ Overture No. 3, and the song, 
‘Die Ehre Gottes aus der Natur’. 


Hofmann Is Soloist 


Fresh from his Golden Jubilee con- 
cert in New York on Nov. 28, Josef 
Hofmann, pianist, joined the National 
Symphony for the second of the Bee- 
thoven concerts on Dec. 15. He played 
the G Major Concerto. On the same 
program Dr. Kindler conducted the 
Seventh Symphony and the overture to 
‘Die Geschépfe des Prometheus’. 


A brilliant preliminary event to these 
concerts was the program of Dec. 12, 
in which Antal Dorati, dynamic young 
Hungarian conductor, occupied the con- 
ductor’s stand. Dorati, associated since 
1933 with the Ballet Russe, led the or- 
chestra in spirited renditions of the 
Sixth, the ‘Pastoral’, and Eighth Sym- 
phonies. Ruggiero Ricci, seventeen- 
year-old violinist, was soloist in the 
Beethoven Violin Concerto. Both Do- 
rati and Ricci were given tremendous 
ovations by an audience that packed 
Constitution Hall. 


Louis Krasner, violinist, was heard as 
soloist in the Philadelphia Orchestra’s 
second appearance here this season. 
Krasner was soloist in Alban Berg’s 
Violin Concerto. Leopold Stokowski, 
making his only appearance in Wash- 
ington this season, conducted. He also 
presented the Shostakovich Symphony 
No. 1, excerpts from Stravinsky’s ‘Pe- 
truchka’, and his own arrangement of 
Mussorgski’s ‘Boris Godounoff’ music. 


Jay WALz 





Kindler Conducts National Symphony 
in New Bedford 


New Beprorp, Mass., Dec. 20.— 
Hans Kindler conducted the National 
Symphony in a concert at the New Bed- 
ford High School on Dec. 9 which 
opened the Civic Music Association 
series. His program included a Toccata 
by Frescobaldi, Tchaikovsky’s Fourth 
Symphony, the ‘Entrance of the Blessed 
Spirits’ and Musette from Gluck’s ‘Or- 
phans’, the ‘Song of the Rhine Daugh- 
ters’ and Siegfried’s Funeral March 
from Wagner’s ‘Gotterdimerung’ and 
the overture to ‘The Flying Dutchman’. 
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HONORS IN THE CAPITAL 


Following the National Symphony's Concert on Dec. 15, in Which Josef Hofmann, Pianist, 

Was Soloist, Walter Bruce Howe, Secretary of the Orchestra Association, Presented Dr. 

Hofmann with a Silver Bowl, the Gift of the Directors of the Association and of Dr. Hans 
Kindler, Conductor, {at Right), Who Is Watching the Presentation. 


WasuHincton, D. C., Dec. 20.—In 
celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of 
Dr. Josef Hofmann’s first concert sea- 
son in America, Dr. Hans Kindler and 
the Board of Directors of the National 
Symphony presented the pianist with a 
silver bowl engraved with facsimile 
signatures of Dr. Kindler and the Board 


and an inscription commemorative of 
Dr. Hofmann’s Jubilee, following an 
orchestral concert on Dec. 15. Prior 
to the presentation Dr. Hofmann played 
Beethoven’s G Major Concerto before 
a capacity audience in Constitution Hall 
in a program composed entirely of the 
works of that composer. 





CINCINNATI FORCES PRESENT NOVELTIES 


Goossens’s Intermezzo from ‘Don 
Juan’ and Eicheim’s ‘Java’ 
Heard—Gieseking Plays 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 20.—At the Dec. 
3 and 4 concerts of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony, Eugene Goossens conducted the 
Intermezzo from his own opera ‘Don 
Juan de Manara’ and another novelty, 
Henry Eicheim’s ‘Java’, the first panel 
of a tryptych, of which ‘Angkor’ and 
‘Bali’ are the other two. 

Goossens’s music proved brilliant, yet 
suffused with warmth, and belied the 
tale that the score is generally cool. 
‘Java’ proved more than a piece of 
exoticism effected by the addition to the 
orchestra of a battery of Javanese in- 
struments. On the contrary, it repre- 
sents traditional Western musical 
speech which has acquired an Oriental 
accent. The composer conducted. 

The concert also marked the return 
of Walter Gieseking as soloist in 
Mozart’s C Major piano concerto (K. 
467), and in Strauss’s ‘Burleske’. Since 
he has already played these works here, 
his performances amounted to a repeti- 
tion of past triumphs. Schubert’s 
‘Rosamunde’ Overture and the Paris 
version of the ‘Venusberg’ music from 
‘Tannhauser’ completed the program. 


Boston Symphony Pays Visit 


The Boston Symphony gave a con- 
cert in Music Hall on Dec. 10 under 
the auspices of the Artist series. Serge 
Koussevitzky presented a program con- 
sisting of Haydn’s Symphony in G, No. 
88, Prokofieff’s suite, ‘Lieutenant Kije’, 
and Strauss’s ‘Heldenleben’. As might 
be expected, the concert proved a 
sensation. 

In the third of its Afternoon Mu- 
sicales, the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music presented Karin Dayas, pianist, 


and the Conservatory String Orchestra 
under C. Hugo Grimm in Bach’s Con- 
certo in F Minor. Mme. Dayas, later 
on the program played the piano part 
of Brahms’s G Minor Quartet with 
Howard Colf, Mihail Stolarewsky and 
Arthur Bowen, all of the Conservatory 
faculty. The same gentlemen, with the 
addition of Julian Pulikowski, provided 
an excellent accompaniment to Laura 
Mae Wright, in Respighi’s ‘Il Tra- 
monto’. 

The University of Cincinnati Oratorio 
Society, Sherwood Kains, conductor, 
gave its fifth annual performance of 
Handel’s ‘Messiah’ on Dec. 17 and 19 
in Wilson Auditorium. The soloists 
were Winifred Bywater, soprano; Helen 
Nugent, contralto; Ramon Black, 
tenor, and Leonard Treash, bass. Fifty 
men from the Cincinnati Symphony, 
Elba Davis, pianist, and Theodore Hunt, 
organist, assisted. 

FREDERICK YEISER 





Pittsburgh to Pay Foster Tribute 

PiTTsBURGH, Dec. 20.—Commemorat- 
ing the seventy-fourth anniversary of 
the death of Stephen Collins Foster, fa- 
mous Pittsburgh song composer, on Jan. 
13, 1864, the Community Fine Arts 
Committee of the Civic Club of Alle- 
gheny County will promote, for the six- 
teenth time, the annual memorial ar- 
ranged in Foster’s honor. A program 
to which contributions will be made by 
radio broadcasting, theatre, hotel and 
restaurant orchestras, together with 
special programs arranged by individual 
agencies will supplement the commemo- 
ration service at the Foster grave in 
Allegheny Cemetery. Throughout the 
day and evening hours the chimes of 
the various churches in Pittsburgh and 
suburban areas will play Foster melo- 
dies. 


SEVITZKY CONDUCTS 
AMERICAN SKETCHES 


Indianapolis Hears Converse 
Work for First Time—Barer 
Is Soloist With Symphony 


INDIANAPOLIS, Dec. 20.—The In- 
dianapolis Symphony, Fabien Sevitzky 
conductor, presented the first soloist of 
the season at the second brace of con- 
certs, on Nov. 19 and 20, when Simon 
Barer, pianist, played Tchaikovsky’s 
Concerto in B-flat Minor, Converse’s 
‘American Sketches’ were heard here 
for the first time. The program com- 





prised : 
PD. CNEL, « . ccccccaebaccentied Converse 
Concerto for Piano in B-flat . 
DEE cnchsateedsidebocsbecnsocass Tchaikovsky 
Symphony in D Minor................:- Franck 


The American Sketches by Frederick 
Shepherd Converse, the first novelty of 
the season, proved amusing and interest- 
ing, the four titles being ‘Manhattan’, 
‘The Father of Waters’, ‘Chicken Reel’ 
and ‘Bright Angel Trail’. In the last 
named sketch, which depicts the South- 
west, the Grand Canyon and the Indian 
tribes of that area, Mr. Converse made 
use of beautiful native thematic material. 


In the Franck Symphony Mr. Se- 
vitzky brought out the melodic beauty of 
each movement with his interpretation. 
Simon Barer, making his debut here, 
captured the audience at once by his 
playing of the magnificent Tchaikovsky 
work. Mr. Barer displayed brilliant 
strength, remarkable dexterity and as- 
surance which, with the excellent or- 
chestral accompaniment, ended 1n a real 
triumph. He was recalled several times 
by the enthusiastic audience. Mr. Se- 
vitzky and the orchestra were applauded 
throughout the program. 


After an absence of ten years, Jascha 
Heifetz, violinist, presented a fine pro- 
gram on Dec. 5 at English’s theatre. 
He played Mozart’s Allegro from the 
Divertimento in D, Beethoven’s Sonata 
No. 3 in E Flat, Wieniawski’s Concerto 
in D Minor, compositions by Ravel, De- 
bussy, Dinicu and Schubert-Friedberg 
and many extra numbers. Emanuel 
Bay supplied excellent accompaniments. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT 





NEW SYMPHONY CONCERT 
IS PLANNED FOR TULSA 





Bojanowski to Conduct Orchestra 
Which He Is to Assemble 
and Prepare 


Tusa, OKta., Dec. 20.—After some 
years of success with an orchestra com- 
posed of local players and with local 
conductors, the Tulsa Symphony Asso- 
ciation will broaden its scope in pre- 
senting a concert on Jan. 10 with Jerzy 
Bojanowski, Polish conductor and com- 
poser, as guest leader. This is a step 
towards the establishment of a perma- 
nent symphony association in Tulsa, 
and Mr. Bojanowski is to hold audi- 
tions in order to increase the member- 
ship and effectiveness of the orchestra. 


The new guest conductor was for 
several years at the Warsaw Grand 
Opera and went to Chicago in 1932 as 
the musical representative of Poland 
at the Century of Progress Exposition. 
He has been guest conductor of the 
Minneapolis Symphony and of other 
orchestras. The concert which he is to 
present will serve to indicate Tulsa’s 
interest in symphonic music, according 
to officers of the association. 
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Not for worlds would I get in on the 
free-for-all that has been going on in 
connection with the “lost” Schumann 
violin concerto, but I think I owe it to 
posterity to tell of the great discovery 
of one of the reviewers and the subse- 
quent deep indigo of gloom that settled 
over him when he found that the dis- 
covery was all a mistake. As he man- 
aged to kill the type, so that the mistake 
never reached the public, I will mention 
no names. What he had discovered was 
nothing more nor less than a previous 
first performance of the concerto and at 
the hands of Joachim! It seems that he 
had had especially translated for him, 
[ believe in Germany, some letters that 
had passed between Joachim and Clara 
Schumann in which there was mention 
of the violin concerto. Imagine his ex- 
citement when, in reading these over, he 
came upon one dated 1857, three years 
after the concerto was composed (and 
shortly after Schumann’s death) in 
which Joachim was found writing to 
Clara as follows : 


“The day before yesterday, I 
played Robert’s concerto in the 
Odeon to great applause and after- 
ward received from the orchestra a 
beautiful laurel wreath which I 
would have, oh, so gladly, offered 
to him then and there, if only to lay 
on his grave”. 


Imagine the exultation of discovering 
that not only had Joachim played the 
concerto himself with orchestra, but 
had received a wreath for doing so— 
and all the world proceeding on the the- 
ory that the concerto never had been 
performed in public. But after the re- 
viewer had put all this in type, he felt 
uneasy and sent out a few cables and 
telegrams for further light on the par- 
ticular letter in question. 

His misgivings saved him from 
making a stupid blunder. Back came 
a message that took all the wind from 
his sails. The letter in question was 
not one from Joachim to Clara Schu- 
mann, but one from Clara to Joachim. 
She had been given a wreath in Munich 
for playing Robert’s piano concerto! 

* * * 


Among problems that confront the 
opera management is one that has to do 
with Kirsten Flagstad’s ability to sing 
two roles in the same work with equal 
success. She made her New York de- 
but, it will be remembered, as Sieglinde 
in ‘Die Walkiire’ and has returned to 
the role two or three times since that 
historic event, but more often she has 
been cast as Briinnhilde. Personally, I 
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prefer her Sieglinde, which for me sur- 
passes any other Sieglinde I have heard, 
including great ones of the past, whereas 
there have been, and are, other ‘Wal- 
kiire’ Briinnhildes who stir me quite as 
much. That, of course, is just my indi- 
vidual way of looking at it. Most Wag- 
ner addicts seem to regard Briinnhilde 
as the heftier role and, no matter how 
beautifully Mme. Flagstad may sing 
Sieglinde, there will be murmurs to the 
effect that it’s a pity she isn’t singing 
the other part. 

One of my imps has a suggestion to 
make. Why not let her sing both parts 
in the same performance! But how? 
Oh, that’s a mere detail that any Holly- 
wood director could solve in a trice, so 
it ought not to be difficult for the inge- 
nious stage managers of a great institu- 
tion like the Metropolitan. The spoken 
stage has had plenty of precedents to 
offer, without going into the “Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde” sort of doubling. Old 
theatre patrons still remember Mary 
Anderson in “A Winter’s Tale”, where, 
as Hermione and Perdita, she was both 
her own mother and her own daughter, 
a feat achieved with the sacrifice of 
only a couple of lines. 

Now, Sieglinde has the entire first act 
without any competition from Brunn- 
hilde. Though Wotan’s favorite daugh- 
ter is on the stage when the curtain goes 
up on the second act, she leaves it be- 
fore Sieglinde enters with Siegmund. 
The two women never so much as ex- 
change a vocal “how do you do” in this 
act, though they are on the stage to- 
gether during Briinnhilde’s announce- 
ment of death to Siegmund and momen- 
tarily at the end of the act after Sieg- 
mund has been slain by Hunding. As 
Sieglinde is asleep or unconscious 
through the first of these episodes, and 
as the visibility usually is none too good 
anyway (it’s dusk, isn’t it?—I confess 
I’m never quite certain of the time of 
day in these ‘Ring’ festivities) another 
figure might be substituted so as to en- 
able the same soprano to emerge from 
the cave as Brtinnhilde. The flight of 
the two together at the end of the act 
would present no complications. 

Only when Briinnhilde arrives with 
Sieglinde in the scene of the valkyrs at 
the opening of the last act is it neces- 
sary for these characters to sing in the 
presence of each other. Sieglinde’s few 
utterances, culminating in the soaring 
“O hehrstes Wunder!”, are important, 
but with the aid of few shields, trees, 
rocks and perhaps a little of the steam 
that is being held in reserve for the 
magic fire, Briinnhilde could do the 
singing for Sieglinde and no one out- 
front be the wiser. I, for one, would 
like to see it tried, but I doubt if Mme. 
Flagstad would thank me for the rec- 
ommendation if it were put in practice. 
Neither, I suspect, would several first- 
rate Brunnhildes and Sieglindes of my 
acquaintance, none of whom would be- 
grudge for a moment any success which 
might come to the Norse soprano in the 
other part! 

* . * 


So far as I am concerned, the great 
personal hit of the opera season, so 
far, was the singing of Gina Cigna at 
the dress rehearsal of ‘Otello’. This, as 
you know, took the form of a special 
performance for the Opera Guild, which 
continues to be an important factor in 
the extension activities of the company. 
With Mme. Norena indisposed and un- 
able to go on with the part, and with 
Mme, Rethberg reserving her strength 
for the first performance (to be re- 
viewed, I understand, in your next is- 
sue), our good friend Edward Johnson 
was in a pickle as to how to live up to 
the company’s obligations to all those 


Guildswomen who were expecting to 
see and hear substantially what would 
be seen and heard by the regular opera 
subscribers. Mme. Cigna saved the day 
by consenting to walk through the part 
in modern dress reading her music from 
the score whenever she felt the need of 
prompting. This she accomplished 
with a nonchalance that would have jus- 
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ten or twenty pages at once in a manner 
to prove that he is in fact relying upon 
his memory, I am told that he recently 
discovered to his surprise that when he 
had finished the Beethoven ‘Eroica’, 
what he had before him was the ‘Corio- 
lanus’ Overture. A funnier tale is that 
of one of the eminent batonists now in 
our midst who, as an aid to his memory, 
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tified a special performance at increased 
prices. Of course, one or another of 
her ‘Gioconda’ costumes would have 
been substantially right, both as to 
period and locale, but that would have 
spoiled the effect. Then she might have 
appeared as a Desdemona who didn’t 
know her part; as it was, she was just 
her delightful self and a bit coy about 
it, particularly when Otello requires “a 
kiss—and yet a kiss”. I couldn’t stay 
for the pillow fight at the end, but I am 
told that everybody, from the general 
manager to the newest member of the 
Guild joined in giving Mme. Cigna a 
demonstration of gratitude and esteem. 
*x 7 = 





Speaking of costumes, one really 
might expect the Metropolitan program 
books to be free of the sort of glaring 
errors that have caught my eye—and 
the eyes, I suspect, of a good many 
others—of late. This year, instead of 
the historical articles about the operas 
which served so good a purpose last 
year (written with authority by none 
other than the erudite Pitts Sanborn) 
the programs have included personality 
stories about great artists, chiefly of the 
past. I have no present quarrel with 
the articles themselves, but it does jar 
me to see an illustration of Calvé “as 
Santuzza” when it is really Calvé as 
Anita in ‘La Navarraise’ and one of 
Melba “as Tosca” when it depicts Melba 
as Manon. And, by the bye, did Melba 
ever sing Tosca? 

. 7 * 

Now that Toscanini is with us again, 
I suppose that still more of our conduc- 
tors will be driven to doing their job 
entirely from memory, irrespective of 
the past, present or future condition of 
their eyesight. One of my imps recently 
was told that Toscanini had expressed 
himself as tempted to have scores placed 
in front of him, just as a corrective for 
the notion that the secret of an eloquent 
performance is the absence of the 
printed page. Concerning another 


celebrity who appears to conduct from 
score but who can be observed turning 


tried conducting in private from record- 
ings and who, in one such rehearsal, 
kept running to the score to make sure 
that the discs weren’t playing tricks on 
him. The tempi, he told a friend, were 
all wrong and the balances terrible. 
This particular recording, it happened, 
was his own. 
esa 

The revival of ‘Otello’ has brought 
to light a story that should tickle Gil- 
bert and Sullivan fans who can still hum 
their ‘Mikado’. It seems that Verdi’s 
penultimate opera was being given in 
English and when Desdemona reached 
her “willow” song a scene shifter was 
tempted to embellish it in the spirit of 
the immortal Koko. After each of the 
“willows” was a barely audible falsetto 
interjection, so that what those who 
were seated close to the stage heard was 
“Oh, willow, (tit) willow (tit) willow”. 

At that I am not so sure but that a 
little more of the spirit of the “Mikado” 
would make ‘Otello’ a better opera for 
the Yuletide. I rather fancy the idea 
of Iago singing “‘A wand’ring minstrel’ 
and hearing Otello hold forth on his 
sublime purpose of making the punish- 
ment fit the crime. To Desdemona, of 
course, would fall ‘““The moon and I’, 
but I can’t quite figure out what would 
be done about the three little maids from 
school. 

However, that’s a problem in a lot of 
households just now, so I will wish you 
the happiest of holidays possible under 
the circumstances and retire to the 
pleasant seclusion of my inferno where 
mortal cares never intrude, and where 
there are no annual performances of the 
‘Messiah’ to lure me from the cozy 
warmth of my own particular fireside, 
Says your 


a 
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ORCHESTRAS: 


EW works appeared on programs of 
the Philharmonic Symphony, the 
Philadelphia Orchestra and the National 
Orchestral Association during the fort- 
night. John  Barbirolli introduced 
[sidor Achron’s piano concerto, in which 


the composer was soloist, Leopold 
Stokowski brought compositions by 
Robert McBride and William Grant 


Still, and Leon Barzin gave an overture 
by Dupuis and Weinberg’s ‘Gettysburg 
Address’. Stephan Hero, violinist, was 
soloist with Mr. Barzin. Mr. Barbirolli 
also played the Third Bax Symphony 
and a great deal of Wagner. Mr. Sto- 
kowski’s name appeared as transcriber 
for the entire second half of his list. 


Isidor Achron’s New Concerto Played 


New York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 
John Barbirolli conductor. Assisting artist, 
Isidore Achron, pianist. Carnegie Hall, 


Dec. 9, evening: 
Concerto Grosso, No. 7 in B Fiat, Op. 6 


Handel 

‘Pastoral’ Symphony ........++++++- Beethoven 

Piano Concerto in B Flat Minor....... Achron 
(First Performance) : 

‘Francesca da Rimini’............. Tchaikovsky 


\ Using as the leit-motiv of his Concerto a 
musical phrase with which he limbered his 
fingers for many years, either at home or 
on the platform before starting recitals, 
Isidor Achron has composed a work for 
piano and orchestra in four movements, 
compressed into one. It had its first per- 
formance anywhere upon this occasion. 

The “warming-up” phrase upon which 
Mr. Achron has based his music is dis- 
tinctly Russian and therefore character- 
istically nostalgic; it is a good tune and 
the pianist has done much with his mate- 
rial, achieving workmanlike results. The 
part given to the piano is not prominent ; 
in fact, for a concerto it is rather slight. 
The composer apparently did not attempt 
to write a show piece for virtuosos; in- 
stead, the work seeks to establish a mood, 
albeit a somewhat sombre one. 

Of the four movements, Allegro maes- 
toso, Andante, Scherzo, and Finale—Alle- 
gro ma non troppo, the Andante and 
Scherzo are notable for poetic content. 
The first of these prepossesses by its quiet, 
nocturnal lyricism, and the Scherzo, which 
is in waltz time, has more than a sugges- 
tion of the grotesque about it, an elusive 
blend of the fantastic and frivolous. The 
audience recalled Mr. Achron to the plat- 
form four or five times, paying tribute to 
his abilities both as composer and inter- 
preter. 

Mr. Barbirolli and the string choirs per- 
formed handsomely in the Handel Con- 
certo. This alternately blithe and tender 
music found sympathetic treatment; the 
lusty hornpipe in particular went with a 
will, and the conductor found it necessary 
to call upon his men to rise and acknowl- 
edge the salutations of the audience. 

The perennial freshness of the ‘Pas- 
toral’ Symphony was likewise distinguished 
by an interpretation of sensibility. Upon 
the quiet reveries of the andante, composed 
ad majorem naturae gloria were expended 
the best resources of the orchestra and con- 
ductor. The audience interrupted the sym- 
phony at this juncture for a special tribute 
of applause. Tchaikovsky’s singularly 
poignant conception of the episode from 
Dante’s ‘Inferno’, concluded the evening in 
a fever of tragedy. : 


Wagner on Saturday Night 


New York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 
John Barbirolli conductor. Students Con- 
cert, Carnegie Hall, Dec. 11, evening: 

Concerto Grosso No. 7, in B Filat...... Handel 

Symphony No. 6, in F, ‘Pastoral’... Beethoven 

Preludes to Acts I and III of ‘Tristan und 

Isolde’; ‘Ride of the Valkyries’; Excerpts 
from ‘Die Meistersinger’ Prelude to Act III; 
Dance of the Apprentices: Entrance of the 
Masters; Homage to Sachs.......... Wagner 

Mr. Barbirolli’s playing of the symphony 
was clear and well-proportioned and the 
Handel work displayed the ingratiating 
tone of the orchestra’s string choir. In the 
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Novelties 


Played by Three 


Organizations 











Isidor Achron, Who Was Soloist in His Own 
Piano Concerto with the Philharmonic 


Wagner excerpts, the conductor did some 
of the best work that he has given us this 
season. The climax of the ‘Tristan’ Pre- 
lude was beautifully built up and the pas- 
sages from ‘Die Meistersinger’ were played 
with a joyous spirit that brought a ready 
response from the audience. “The Ride of 
the Valkyries’ was also greeted with loud 
enthusiasm. D. 


Barbirolli Conducts All-Wagner 
Program 
New York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 
John Barbirolli conductor. Carnegie Hall, 
Dec. 12, afternoon: 

Prelude to ‘Lohengrin’ 

Introduction to Act III, ‘Lohengrin’ 

Overture and Bacchanale from ‘Tannhauser’ 
(Paris Version) 

‘Daybreak and _ Siegfried’s 

from ‘Gétterdimmerung’ 

Prelude to Act I, ‘Tristan und Isolde’ 
Wagner’s concert ending) 

Prelude to Act a Shepherd's 
‘Tristan und Iso 
‘The Ride of fee 
Walkire 

Excerpts from ‘Die Meistersinger’: 

Prelude to Act III, Dance of the Apprentices, 

Entrance of the Masters, Homage to Sachs 
As potent as ever, the spell of the 
Necromancer of Bayreuth was put upon 
the hearers of this concert through an ex- 
ceptionally brilliant performance by the 
conductor and orchestra. Imperious, frenet- 
ic, coaxing by turns, Mr. Barbirolli evoked 
the full measure of that golden, opulent 
tone which the orchestra can produce. His 
interpretations were held firmly to the lines 


Rhine Journey’, 


(with 
Melody, 


© Valkyries’, from ‘Die 


Scholz Brothers Make Debut 
by Radio 


Heinz and Robert Scholz, widely cele- 
brated Austrian duo-pianists from the Salz- 
burg Mozarteum, whose appearances at the 
Salzburg festivals have attracted much at- 
tention, began their first season in this 
country with a radio broadcast from Sta- 
tion WJZ on the evening of Dec. 16. It 
had been intended that they should play 
Mozart’s Concerto in E Flat for two pianos 
with orchestra, but time for rehearsals 
having proved too limited, a program con- 
sisting of two other Mozart works, the 
Sonata in D and the Duettino Concertante 
as arranged by Busoni, was substituted. 

The visitors’ playing of these works was 
finely articulated and admirable in phras- 
ing and in synchronization and just balance 
of tone. They avoided excessive tempi and 
maintained a fittingly restricted tonal 
framework. In the studio there was an 
apparent lack of subtle nuance and Mo- 
zartean sparkle, but this may have been 
due to the acoustical conditions of the 
room. A select audience of musicians at- 
tended the broadcast. 


of his conception, and at the close of the 
Bacchanale brought him and his men that 
highest tribute from an audience—a mo- 
ment of silence before the applause began. 

Surely human passion and exaltation can 
go no further than in this dionysiac music, 
where one glimpses through the bacchic 
frenzy the world’s illusion of ‘Tristan’ in 
the passages Wagner added to the ‘Tann- 
hauser’ score in his maturity. It was a 
performance surcharged with inspiration 
and virtuosity. 

The ‘G6tterdammerung’ excerpts which 
followed, in the superior Toscanini version, 
were delineated with broad lines but with 
a grandeur justifying the style. In the 
‘Tristan’ Prelude the intensity of the 
strings was unflagging, and the shepherd's 
mournful plaint was played with a luscious 
tone. 

Seldom have the Valkyries ridden with 
as much élan as they did in Mr. Barbirolli’s 
version, with the wind whistling and 
screaming about their ears. And then, as 
if to show that there was no limit to its 
resources, the orchestra turned out a fresh, 
incisive performance of the ‘Meistersinger’ 
episodes, with the cascade of notes in. the 
strings before the Dance of the Apprentices 
gleaming like a fountain in the sunlight. 
Enthusiasm begets enthusiasm, and the 
audience recalled Mr. Barbirolli again and 
again to share with his men the generous 
applause. S. 


Barzin Introduces New Works 
National Orchestral Association, Leon 
3arzin, conductor. Assisting artists, Ste- 
phan Hero, violinist; Theodore Webb, 
baritone, and the A Cappella Singers of 


the Dessoff Choirs. Carnegie Hall, Dec. 
13, evening : 
Overture to “Hermann ; and Dorothée’..Dupuis 
(First time in America) 
Concerto No. 1 in G Mimor.............. Bruch 
Mr. Hero 
‘Gettysburg MOREE: scobscovecesens Weinberg 


y, | jf eS ReegntT Stravinsky 

Abraham Lincoln, directly and indirectly, 
has been connected with two new works 
by Americans introduced this season for 
the first time in orchestral dress. Now, 
after Mason’s ‘Abraham Lincoln’ Sym- 
phony, we have been offered that Presi- 
dent’s ‘Gettysburg Address’ set to music 
by Mr. Weinberg. 

Strictly speaking, this was not a first 
performance, but a first performance with 
orchestra, for the work was performed at 
the WPA American Music Festival in 
May of 1936 with two-piano accompani- 
ment. The ‘Address’ has been set to music 
more than once, but it is questionable 
whether any of its settings approximate 
the austerity of the original text. Then, 
too, some of the phrases are so business- 
like, so unpoetic when isolated. They auto- 








Heinz and Robert Scholz 





Stephan Hero, Violin Soloist with the National 
Orchestral Association 


matically share the lot of the more unfor- 
tunate phrase in oratorio—the recitative. 
Mr. Weinberg’s music is often stirring and 
he has realized his craft well in tone, 
though occasionally the orchestration is too 
heavy, overcoming soloist and assisting 
choir. Mr. Webb sang in lyric fashion and 
the choir lent able support, but it seemed 
inevitable that some of the integrity and 
dramatic force of the plain-spoken word 
was lost by being set to music. 

Dupuis’s Overture proved overlong, 
though ably written. It was well played, 
however, Mr. Barzin and the orchestra 
affording its conventionalities eloquent 
treatment. Mr. Hero seemed technically 
well-equipped to meet the demands of the 
Bruch Concerto, playing with ease and 
fluency, though he was at times overpow- 
ered by the sonority of the orchestra which 
the conductor might have held more profit- 
ably in check. W 


Stokowski Contrasts Moderns with 
Series of Transcriptions 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokow- 
ski, conductor. Carnegie Hall, Dec. 14, 


evening. 
“Wieeke to & abet) iinsicccssvecesecnsss McBride 
Symphony in G Mimor.........seseeeseeees Still 
Prelude and Fugue in E Minor 


Bach-Stokowski 

Two Ancient Liturgical Melodies 

Arr. by Stokowski 

‘Adoramus Te’ .......+.. Palestrina-Stokowski 

Pavann and Gigg............++. Byrd-Stokowski 

Geistliches Lied | Mein Jesu’. . Bach-Stokowski 

Passacaglia Bach-Stokowski 

Aside from having transcribed or ar- 
ranged all the music of the second half of 
the program, Mr. Stokowski’s part in this 
concert was that of a weaver of sumptuous 
sonorities, the orchestra responding in the 
manner that has long since made it and 
its conductor famous. As this was Mr. 
Stokowski’s third and final appearance in 
New York with the Philadelphians, all of 
their remaining concerts being allotted to 
Eugene Ormandy, the demonstration ac- 
corded him at the close took on the aspects 
of a season’s farewell. 

The two American novelties were played 
before the intermission. Curiously enough, 
there was no applause after the performance 
of the McBride suite, the audience plainly 
having become confused over its succes- 
sion of dances, and Mr. Stokowski had 
launched his players upon the first move- 
ment of the symphony before it was 
realized that “Music to a Ballet” had 
ended. Then, when this movement was 
completed, there was lively applause, also 
contrary to ordinary practice in New 
York’s abodes of symphony. In the sec- 
ond half of the program, some of the 
transcriptions were applauded, some not 

‘Music to a Ballet’ is taken from ‘Show 
Piece’—otherwise described as “A Ballet 

(Continued on page 13) 
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By JOHAN FRANCO 
AMSTERDAM, Dec. 1. 


HE Dutch musical season with a 

big “S” opened this year with a 

gala concert celebrating the fifti- 
eth anniversary of the founding of 
the far-famed Amsterdam-“Concertge- 
bouw”-Orchestra, and, as usual, it was 
Willem Mengelberg who conducted. Dr. 
Johan Wagenaar had written a Festal 
March for this particular occasion, and 
as the seventy-fifth birthday of this Nes- 
tor of Holland’s composers happened to 
fall at this very time, it was thought fit- 
ting to pay him some mark of special 
honor. Accordingly, his name was in- 
scribed next to that of Tchaikovsky on 
one of the panels on the wall of the 
large hall in the Concertgebouw. 

At the next concert Henk Badings’ 
Symphonic Variations, mention of 
which was made in MusicAL AMERICA 
after the premiere in Dresden last June, 
were produced for the first time in the 
Netherlands. Played in its home-atmos- 
phere, this work certainly made a less 
sensational impression than it did 
abroad. This was probably due to the 
fact that in this country we have been 
in a position to follow the gradual de- 
velopment of the composer at short 
range. 


Composers’ Manuscripts Shown 


An “International Exhibition” of 
manuscripts of contemporary composers 
is being held at the Municipal Museum 
at the Hague. At the opening ceremony 
it became evident that a good deal of 
interest had been aroused in it in official 
circles. The exhibits were collected in 
Frankfort, Germany, by the Directors 
of the Municipal Opera House of that 
city, and these were supplemented after 
their arrival in our country by a num- 
ber of Dutch manuscripts that were not 
on view previously. A glance at the 





Hanna Elkin 
Piet Ketting, Composer of the Symphonic 
Cantata ‘The Glorified Kokila’ 


material collected in Germany shows all 
too plainly that the authorities were in- 
fluenced in their choice by the spirit 
prevailing in that country at the present 
time. For prominent figures, such as 
Arnold Schénberg, Anton Webern, 
Egon Wellesz, Darius Milhaud and all 
the American and Russian composers 
(except Stravinsky, who has become a 
Frenchman) were conspicuous by their 
absence. The Netherlands section was 
better represented and was further em- 
bellished by pencil sketches and painted 
portraits of the musicians whose work 
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DUTCH MARK QORCHESTRA’S 50 YEARS 


Amsterdam Season Opens with Gala Performance by ‘Concert- 
gebouw’ Conducted by Mengelberg—Dr. Johan Wagenaar Con- 
tributes a Festal March and Is Honored on 75th Birthday— 
Diepenbrock’s “Te Deum’ Performed — Ketting’s Symphonic 
Cantata “The Glorified Kokila’ Makes Deep Impression—Curtis 
Quartet Plays Bernard Wagenaar Work 


was on display. Space forbids our re- 
hearsing the long list of names of these 
latter—some forty. We must content 
ourselves with observing that the ex- 
hibition includes much that will interest 
both the musician and the musical ama- 
teur. 


Alphons Diepenbrock’s ‘Te Deum’ 


Alphons Diepenbrock’s Te Deum, of 
which we wrote in our July report, has 
been performed again—a very welcome 
incident, this. On this occasion it was 
conducted by Mr. Mengelberg. Many 
essential details were lost in the general 
mass-sound effects; however, it is in 
these last that Mr. Mengelberg is much 
interested. The interpretation given, 
though it certainly carried the audience 
with it, rather defeated its own end by 
not leaving the mystical element in this 





Whose 
Quartet Was Played in Holland by the 
Curtis Quartet 


Bernard Wagenaar, Third String 


deeply emotional composition time to 
make itself felt. We feel convinced that 
this masterpiece still holds many a se- 
cret, some of which, we hope, will be 
revealed when next it is performed. 
When the Women Students’ Union 
asked Piet Ketting (in 1905) to com- 
pose a symphonic cantata (for soli, 
choruses and orchestra) to be performed 
during their seventh lustral celebra- 
tions, they took a step of real signifi- 
cance, and one is interested to note that 
it is becoming more and more usual to 
give commissions of this kind to young 
musicians for such occasions. As his 
work had to be adjusted to the needs 
of amateur singers and an amateur or- 
chestra, the composer was subjected to 
certain limitations. But in spite of this 
he has produced a piece of work which 
undoubtedly will be performed later by 
professionals. The text chosen for the 
cantata is a satirical poem by a Dutch 
poet Balthazar Verhagen. The story is 
based on a fairy tale of Tagore’s en- 
titled “The Glorified Kokila”. The 
theme is super-intellectualism and of 
this the writer makes great sport. The 
Kokila, the exotic bird of love, is stuffed 
with learning in the shape of “birch- 
bark libraries” and the poor thing dies 


before he has been able to repay his 
worshippers by giving them their share 
of wisdom in the form of magic song. 
But on his grave a fledgeling Kokila 
sings a hymn to eternal youth and ever- 
lasting love at the top of his voice. 
Here and there in the course of the 





Alphons Diepenbrock, Whose ‘Te Deum’ Was 
Performed in Amsterdam 


four parts of which the cantata consists 
the atmosphere of mystery and unreality 
is enhanced by the fact that an ex- 
tremely humorous portion of the text is 
accompanied by extremely serious 
music. The composer has succeeded in 
remaining true to his own characteristic, 
contrapuntal style without once becom- 
ing rigid. Now and then Ketting has 
called to his aid Oriental instruments, 
such as Indian gongs and the like. But 
he has used these chiefly as hyphens 
connecting the different parts of the 
composition. His work created a deep 
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NEW GHIONE MUSIC 
PLAYED IN DETROIT 


Conductor’s ‘Suol di Aleramo’ 
Appears on List Devoted 
to Descriptive Works 





Detroit, Dec. 20.—Franco Ghione 
conducted the Detroit Symphony on 
Dec. 2 in Orchestra Hall for the fourth 
time this season. His program was 
based on the pastoral theme, and four 
different composers were heard in 
various moods, Ghione himself contribut- 
ing the first work in the second half of 
the program. 


The first portion of the program was 
occupied with Beethoven’s Sixth 
Symphony; Ghione’s composition ‘Suol 
di’Aleramo’ in four movements pos- 
sesses some haunting tunes and an 
abundance of modern harmony. It is 
in four movements. The audience gave 
it a fine reception. This was followed 
by Wagner’s ‘Waldweben’ and Debussy’s 
‘La Mer’. The orchestra was also 
heard on Dec. 7 and 8 in Orchestra Hall 
in the free concerts for school children 
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Willem Mengelberg 


A New Bust of the Dutch Conductor by 
Archipenko 


impression and should be regarded as 
one of the best of Holland’s recent pro- 
ductions. 

The Curtis Quartet brought us a sur- 
prise in the field of chamber music by 
performing Bernard Wagenaar’s third 
string quartet. This was the first time 
this composition had been played in 
Holland. The composer is a Hollander 
by birth, but has lived so long in the 
New World that his countrymen have 
not been able to follow his musical de- 
velopment regularly. The convincing 
interpretation given to it won our sym- 
pathy immediately for this healthy piece 
of music. The last part, particularly, 
thrilled one by its clever realization and 
rich content. 

Arresting, too, were a musical Sonata 
for clarinet and piano by Daniel Ruy- 
neman (1886) and the Suite for violin 
and piano by Bertus van Lier (1906)— 
intellectual music, full of deep wisdom, 
full of deep vision, which demanded no 
small measure of concentration from the 
audience. 





under Victor Kolar. 

A new series of concerts given by the 
Detroit Symphony was launched on 
Nov. 16 in Orchestra Hall under Victor 
Kolar. An annual series of ten in- 
dustrial concerts is planned, according 
to Murray G. Paterson, manager. 

The General Motors Corporation 
Chorus of 300 voices, of which Eduard 
Ossko is conductor, collaborated with 
Mr. Kolar and his men in the third con- 
cert, on Nov. 19. Two more concerts, 
one on Dec. 10 at which the Chrysler 
Corporation Chorus was heard, and 
another on Dec. 17 concluded this sea- 
son’s series. 

RutH C, BroTMAn 





Bohemians Have Meeting and Concert 

The Bohemians held their third 
monthly meeting of this season on Dec. 
6 at the Harvard Club and heard a 
musical program which included a per- 
formance of Ernest Bloch’s ‘Voice in the 
Wilderness’ (1936) in the composer’s 
version for piano and ’cello by Marcel 
Hubert, cellist, and Carl Deis, pianist, 
a group of songs sung by Theodore 
Webb, baritone, and four Scarlatti 
sonatas and the Clementi G Minor 
sonata, Op. 50, played by Arthur 
Loesser. 
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BOSTON HEARS ITS 
WPA STATE PLAYERS 


Jordan Hall Houses Apollo Club 
—Recitalists’ Programs Round 
Fortnight’s Activities 

Boston, Dec. 20.—The State Sym- 
phony under Nikolai Sokoloff, was heard 
in a concert sponsored by the Massa- 
chusetts Federation of Music Clubs. 
The program included the Overture to 
Weber’s ‘Euryanthe’, the Beethoven 
Concerto No. 4 in G, for piano and 
orchestra, with Jacques Abram as solo- 
ist, and the Rachmaninoff Symphony 
No. 2 in E Minor, played with such cuts 
and tempi as the composer indicated 
to Mr. Sokoloff some years ago. The 
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performance of the orchestra should 
have been gratifying to Mr. Sokoloff 
and the youthful soloist was accorded 
an ovation. 

Jordan Hall also housed the Apollo 
Club in its annual December concert, 
conducted by Thompson Stone, who 
dedicated almost half the program to 
works with a Christmas flavor. The 
soloist was Alessandro Niccoli, violinist, 
who offered two groups of solos, accom- 
panied by Earl Weidner. Both the 
gentlemen of the chorus and their con- 
ductor were warmly applauded. 


Schipa and Erdmann in Recital 


Tito Schipa and Norma Jean Erd- 
mann have been heard in a joint recital 
in Symphony Hall before an enthusi- 
astic audience. Mr. Schipa, in fine 
voice, offered songs by Schubert, Scar- 
latti, Padilla and others, and included 
arias from operas by Giordano, Wolf- 
Ferrari, Mascagni and Flotow. His ac- 
companist was Frederico Longas. Miss 
Erdmann sang Lieder by Respighi, 
Backer-Lunde, Spohr and Horn, offer- 
ing a pair of arias from ‘Carmen’ and 
‘Madam Butterfly’. She was accom- 
panied by Alfredo Anzalone. Miss Erd- 
mann is a Bostonian and one takes par- 
donable pride in the warmth of the re- 
ception accorded her. 

In Jordan Hall, Jan Smeterlin played 
an all-Chopin program with his usual 
success. In the same hall, Leonard 
Shure, pianist, performed the Beethoven 
Sonata in E, Op. 109, Brahms’s Varia- 
tionen und Fugue, Op. 24, and the 
Schumann Fantasie in C, Op. 17. Mr. 
Shure revealed gratifying progress. 

Camille Girouard, baritone has been 
heard in recital in Jordan Hall, in 
music by Schubert, Krah, Strauss, 
Rachmaninoff, Cui, Mussorgsky, and 
others, including an American group 
composed of Joseph Wagner and 
Charles Griffes. French composers in- 
cluded Duparc, Aubert and Clara 
Lamoureux, who was present in the 
audience and took a bow. Alice Reilly 
was Mr. Girouard’s efficient accom- 
panist. Mr. Girouard disclosed a 
naturally pleasing voice. 

Grace May STUuTSMAN 


BOSTON CONSERVATORY 
GIVES OPERA PREMIERE 








Dame Ethyl Smyth’s ‘The Boatswain’s 
Mate’, and a Play ‘Bobbo’, Produced 
by Student Casts 

Boston, Dec. 20.—The dramatic de- 
partment of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, Clayton Gilbert, director, 
recently gave the first performance of 
“Bobbo’, a fantasy in one scene drama- 
tized from the story of Thomas War- 
ton by Mr. Gilbert; the first perform- 
ance in America of the one-act opera 
‘The Boatswain’s Mate’ by Dame 
Ethyl Smythe, and two scenes from Ed- 
ward Sheldon’s ‘Romance’. They were 
staged in Jordan Hall. 

The first was well conceived and con- 
vincingly acted by the following cast: 
Rosalie Belletti, Ruth Murphy and Ruth 
Carrel, and Arnold Tourjee, Russell 
Perham, Claude Brown, Lionel Wyatt, 
Charles Zambello and Frank Rossi. The 
two scenes from ‘Romance’ followed, 
capitally acted by Doris Gilbert, Frank 
Rossi and Ivard Strauss. 

The final item on the program, ‘The 
Boatswain’s Mate’, was given by special 
permission of Dame Smyth. A superior 
performance was accorded the amusing 
little work by Benjamin Russell, Lewis 
Schwatlo, Mildred Messer, Eileen Mc- 
Gorty and William Flygare, with Mr. 
Russell carrying the honors. 

The musical program was conducted 
by Stanley Hassell, the orchestra being 


composed of advance students of the 
school. An interesting item was the 
performance of Arnold Chaitman’s 
‘Serenade for a Lady in a Penthouse’. 
Mr. Chaitman is a member of the stu- 
dent body of the conservatory and was 
at the piano during the performance of 
his number. Other works included 
Glinka’s Overture to ‘Russlan and Lud- 
milla’, Kern’s ‘Music in the Air’ in ar- 
rangement, a musical scherzo by Jo- 
hann Strauss, Jr., and the waltz, ‘Mu- 
sic of the Spheres’ by Josef Strauss. The 
program was given two consecutive 
nights, before audiences which crowded 
the hall. G. M. S. 


PHILADELPHIA HEARS 
INSTRUMENTS OF OLD 


Society of Players to Aid Penn- 
sylvania University in 
Their Restoration 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 20.—A delight- 
ful concert by the American Society 
of the Ancient Instruments, Ben Stad, 
founder and director, was given in the 
auditorium of the museum of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania on Dec. 12, 
marking the association of the Society 
with the University Museum and School 
of Fine Arts for “a combined restora- 
tion of the museum’s collection of old 
musical instruments”. Participating 
with the Society (made up of Jo Brodo, 
pardessus de viole; Ben Stad, viole 
d’amour; Josef Smit, viole de gambe; 
Maurice Stad, basse de viole, and Flora 
Stad, clavecin) were Elizabeth Wysor, 
contralto, a choir of some twenty voices 
made up of members of the University 
of Pennsylvania Choral Society, Harl 
McDonald conducting, and Mary Bin- 
ney Montgomery and three other mem- 
bers of her dance group. The Society 
displayed fine ensemble and tone in 
numbers by Teleman, Scarlatti, Rameau, 
and Vivaldi. Excellent a cappella sing- 
ing was done by the choir in motets by 
Palestrina and Casciolini, and Miss 
Wysor was heard in the aria ‘Es ist 
vollbracht’ from Bach’s ‘Passion ac- 
cording to Saint John’ with Mr. Smit 
playing the viole de gambe obbligato. 
In costume Miss Montgomery and her 
associates joined Messrs. Ben and 
Maurice Stad in an amusing playlet 
‘Lecon de danse du dix-huitieme siécle’, 
Ben Stad using a pochette or dancing 
master’s fiddle. In the course of the 
evening addresses were give by George 
Simpson Koyl, dean of the School of 
Fine Arts, and Dr. W. F. G. Swann, 
director of the Bartol Research Foun- 
dation of the Franklin Institute. 

The Stringart Quartet gave a con- 
cert of works by Dvorak, Hindemith 
and Karagitcheff in the Philadelphia 
Music Center on Dec. 3, the ensemble 
consisting of Ralph Schaeffer and 
Arthur Cohn, violins, Gabriel Braver- 
man, viola, and Joseph Druain, ’cello. 
Other December concerts in the Music 
Center included a Beethoven-Brahms 
program, and a Russian program of 
works by Prokofieff, Weprik, Karagit- 
cheff and songs by Levina and Mosso- 
loff. In the auditorium of the Franklin 
Institute on Dec. 8, the Trio Classique 
Ardelle Hookins, flute, Eudice Shapiro, 
violin, and Virginia Majewski, viola, 
played works by Bach, Beethoven, 
Taneieff, Cornelissen and deWailly. Mo- 
zart’s quartet in D, with Leonard Rose, 
cellist, as assisting artist was notable 

A new composition by Harl McDon- 
ald, ‘Songs of Conquest’, was a feature 
of the Mendelssohn Club’s first concert 
of the season in Scottish Rite Temple 
on Dec. 8. Based on four poems by 








Richard Hageman Returns 
to Paramount Film Post 





Will Act as Musical Director of New 
Picture, ‘The Yellow Nightingale’ 





Richard Hageman 


HoLtywoop, Dec. 20.—Richard Hage- 
man, composer, conductor, and pianist, 
who recently signed a contract with 
Paramount Pictures to act as musical 
director for its forthcoming production 
of ‘The Yellow Nightingale’, starring 
Gladys Swarthout, mezzo-soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera, John Barrymore 
and John Boles, has now taken up his 
duties actively with that company. 

Mr. Hageman has been heard on tour 
this Fall as director of the Wagnerian 
Festival Singers on their American 
tour of eight weeks. Excerpts from the 
composer’s ‘Caponsacchi’ were per- 
formed last summer in the Hollywood 
Bowl, under the baton of Hans Kindler, 
and the work was given in concert form 
before an audience of 2,000 by the 
Euterpe Opera Reading Club in the 
Biltmore Theatre. 





Phelps Putnam, Dr. McDonald’s set- 
tings for a cappella chorus proved 
musically effective and were well sung. 
Other numbers sung by the club, of 
which Dr. McDonald is conductor, in- 
cluded works by Johann Sebastian 
Bach, Johann Michael Bach, and Jo- 
hann Christopher Bach. Also repre- 
sented were Brahms, Elgar, Tchaikov- 
sky, and Arkangelsky. The assisting 
soloist was Harry Cykman, young vio- 
linist who was applauded in composi- 
tions by Purcell, Kreisler and others. 
WILLIAM E, SMIrTH. 





Philadelphia Civic Symphony Plays New 
Works 

PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 20.—The Phil- 
adelphia Civic Symphony in a concert 
in Irvine Auditorium, University of 
Pennsylvania, on Dec. 5, J. W. F. Le- 
man conducting, played Mozart's Ser- 
enade in D, with Armand DiCamillo, 
concert-master of the orchestra in the 
violin solos; Brahms’s Variations on a 
Theme of Haydn; Gluck’s ‘Iphigenie en 
Aulide’ overture, and two pieces—Noc- 
turne and Dance by Philip Schmitz, 
local composer, given for the first time 
anywhere. The Nocturne proved 
especially pleasing. W. E. S. 





Son Born To Louise Lerch 
PirtrspurGH, Dec. 11.—Mr. and Mrs 
Donald G. Brien announced the birth of 
a son, Robert Lerch, on Dec. 10. Mrs. 
Brien, whose maiden name is Louise 

Lerch, is a well-known soprano. 
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CLEVELAND BRINGS 
CHAVEZ TO PODIUM 


Conducts Music by Debussy, 
Ravel, Franck and Others 
—Civic Chorus Heard 


CLEVELAND, Dec. 20.—The concerts 
of Dec. 2 and 4 and Dec. 7 and 9 found 
the Mexican composer-conductor, Carlos 
Chavez, on the podium, in the absence 
of Dr. Rodzinski, who was in New 
York directing the NBC Symphony. 

After the successful concerts he con- 
ducted here last season his work this 
year was anticipated with unusual in- 
terest. This year, unfortunately, his 
interpretations of the standard reper- 
toire did not find such favor, though 
his readings of Debussy’s ‘Iberia’, and 
Ravel’s ‘Spanish Rhapsody’ were ex- 
quisite. 

The performance of the Haydn Sym- 
phony was matter-of-fact and purely 
metronomic. It was in no way the pic- 
ture of grace and dignity expected of 
‘Papa’ Haydn. A slight dash of rubato 
would have helped considerably. The 
Overture to “‘Leonore’ was dragged; 
tempi throughout were much too slow. 

Chaconne Is Well-Played 

Chavez’s arrangements of the Buxte- 
hude ‘Chaconne’ must have had a 
thorough rehearsal, for here the or- 
chestra seemed remarkably close-knit. 
Leaving the Teutonic scores for the 
French, Chavez found his stride with 
an exceptionally well-rounding reading 
of the Ravel. The Bach ‘Brandenburg’ 
Concerto No. 4 was the high spot of 
the two programs. Felix Eyle, con- 
certmaster, and Maurice Sharp and 
Julius Baker, flutes, achieved immacu- 
late playing. 

Chavez’s ballet, “H. P.’, consists of 
four movements, ‘Dance of the Man’, 
‘A Cargo Ship at Sea’, symbolizing the 
commerce between the North and the 
Tropics; ‘A Ship in the Tropics’, and 
‘The City of Industry’. The suite played 
by the Cleveland Orchestra consisted of 
the ‘Gymnastic Dance’ and ‘Tango’ from 
‘A Cargo Ship at Sea’ and ‘Huapango’ 
and ‘Zandunga’ from ‘A Ship in the 
Tropics’. The Franck Symphony, an 
excerpt from Mussorgsky’s “Khovant- 
schina’, and Debussy’s ‘Rondo of 
Spring’ rounded out the later program. 

The Cleveland Messiah Civic Cho- 
rus under William Albert Hughes, gave 
its sixteenth annual performance of the 
Handel oratorio on Dec. 12 at Sever- 
ance Hall. The Cleveland Symphony 
ensemble under Walter Logan assisted. 
Soloists were Hilda McMillen, soprano; 
Grace Donahue, contralto; Norman 
Staiger, tenor; and Gordon McKinnon, 
baritone. Ann Griffiths was at the piano, 
and Ida M. Reeder at the organ. 

STEWART MATTER 


ORCHESTRAL ACTIVITIES 
ENLIVEN UTICA’S SEASON 











National Symphony Opens B Sharp 
Series—Chamber Symphony Is 
Formed by Alderwick 

Utica, N. Y., Dec. 20—The Na- 
tional Symphony, conducted by Dr. 
Hans Kindler, opened the B Sharp 
series at the Utica Theatre on Dec. 1, 
featuring Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Sym- 
phony. 

Edgar Alderwick, conductor of the 
Utica Symphony, recently organized the 
Utica Symphony Chamber Orchestra 
which will give a series of concerts 
sponsored by the Munson-Williams- 
Procter Institute. 

The Civic Musical Society completed 
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its drive this fall for new members and 
began its season on Nov. 18 by present- 
ing the New Utica Orchestra of eighty 
players in a concert led by Nicholas D. 
Gualillo. Strauss’s ‘Death and Transfig- 
uration’ and the Bruch’s Concerto in G 
Minor with Myron Leve, Syracuse vio- 
linist, as soloist, were performed. 

Songs of six nations were performed 
by more than 3,000 singers in Oriskany 
Plaza in a Christmas community pa- 
geant under the general management of 
Arthur J. Derbyshire. 


DALLAS ORCHESTRA 
HAS NEW CONDUCTOR 


Jacques Singer, Chosen Perma- 
nent Leader, Formerly with 
Philadelphia Orchestra 
Datias, Dec. 20.—Jacques Singer, 
former violinist of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra and conductor of the Youth Or- 
chestra, composed of graduates of The 
Curtis Institute, has been chosen as 
permanent conductor of the Dallas Sym- 
phony. He arrived on Dec. 12, and be- 
gan rehearsing the newly reorganized 
orchestra, immediately for their pro- 
grams, which will be given at McFarlin 
Memorial auditorium, the first on Jan. 
25. Arthur L. Kramer is president of 
the Dallas Symphony Society, under 
whose auspices the orchestra functions. 
Arthur Faguy-Cote, baritone of Ft. 
Worth, was presented by the music de- 
partment of the Woman’s Forum on 
Dec. 1, in an interesting program. His 
accompanist was his wife, Berry Wal- 
cutt Faguy-Cote. The artist was heard 
in compositions of Nicolo-Isourd, Mar- 
tini, Ferrari, Debussy, Ravel, Duparc, 
Honegger, Puget, and Massenet. 


Shawn Ballet Witnessed 


Ted Shawn and his ballet were re- 
ceived by a large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence on Dec. 4. at the Dallas Little 
Theatre. Their program was unique, 
interesting, and well executed. 

Benar Brazelay, former concertmas- 
ter of the New York Symphony, gave a 
splendid program on Dec. 2, in the an- 
nex of Temple Emanuel, under the 
auspices of the Temple Brotherhood. 
Mr. Brazelay is also a former member 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

A varied program was given on Dec. 
12, at the Scottish Rite Cathedral. Mrs. 
J. H. Cassidy, organist; Louise Mantius, 
violinist, with Julia Graham Charlton, 
accompanist; the Bel Canto Quartet, 
and the Scottish Rite Male Chorus were 
presented. MABEL CRANFILL 











Florida Orchestra Opens Season 

Winter Park, Fla., Dec. 20.—The 
Symphony Orchestra of Central Florida, 
Alexander Bloch conductor, which is 
affiliated with Rollins College, opened 
its twelfth season on Dec. 8 with a 
concert in the high school auditorium 
of Winter Park. The program com- 
prised a Vivaldi Concerto Grosso for 
strings, Schubert’s ‘Rosamunde’ ballet 
music, the overture to Weber’s ‘Oberon’ 
and Haydn’s Symphony, No. 94, in G. 





Bailly and Robinor Plan European Tour 

Louis Bailly and Genia Robinor will 
begin their European tour of viola and 
piano recitals in Warsaw on Jan. 10, 
then proceeding to Budapest, Prague 
and Vienna. From Paris, where they 
will appear on Jan. 24, they will go to 
Amsterdam and thence to London. On 
Feb. 1 they will give a joint recital 
there and on Feb. 8 Miss Robinor will 
give a piano recital. 
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GRIFFITH ESTABLISHES FOUNDATION IN NEWARK 


Parker O. Griffith 





Mrs. Parker O. Griffith 


Harry Friedgut 


Organization to Combine Community 
Activities and Promote Music 
Developments in District 


Newark, Dec. 20.—Parker O. Grif- 
fith, a founder and partner of the Grif- 
fith Piano Company, recently announced 
the establishment of the Griffith Music 
Foundation with headquarters in the 
Griffith Building, 605 Broad Street. 

This organization is to be a philan- 
thropic and cultural enterprise through 
which Essex County and adjacent com- 
munities will be invited to combine their 
musical activities in a year-around pro- 
gram. Mrs. Griffith will head the new 
foundation. 


Harry Friedgut, for twelve years an 





Orchestras 


(Continued from page 10) 
Work-out in One Act”—which had been 
presented at the Dance International on 
the preceding Sunday. The five dances 
which make up the suite—Parade, Ro- 
mance, Trio, Pizzicato and Jig—make their 
points clearly and jauntily in an idiom 
bordering on the popular. Mr. Still’s new 
symphony is a sequel, so to speak, to his 
Afro-American Symphony of seven years 
back, with a marked kinship in structure, 
harmonic content and instrumentation. His 
would appear to be primarily a melodic 
gift, and the new work, like its predecessor, 
is longer on exposition than on develop- 
ment. 


Barbirolli Conducts Bax Symphony 


New York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 
John Barbirolli conductor. Carnegie Hall, 
Dec. 16, evening: 

Overture to ‘The Bartered Bride’....Smetana 

Swmgneny Mo. $..ccccecccccccsceces Arnold Bax 


PURUONED 6. 0.00000000 80s Fevsecdés cesses Mozart 
Dances from ‘The Three-cornered Hat’.. Falla 


Arnold’s Bax’s musical ideas, spread 
thinly over a great deal of orchestra, have 
color, but not much depth. This, his third 
symphony (it has no key designation), is 
diffuse, lacking in melodic inspiration, and 
proved to be sound and fury, signifying 
not very much of anything. It is sometimes 
unfortunate that composers have so wide 
a range of instruments at their disposal ; if 
they were listed to a means of expression 
along severer lines—a few brass, only the 
necessary percussion, woodwinds and 
strings—they might be forced to evolve 
more genuinely musical themes and to ex- 
press them with greater economy instead 
of racking the mind to find colorings for 
a phrase. The performance was with Mr. 
Barbirolli, evidently a labor of love for 
his fellow-countryman. The orchestra re- 
sponded with vigorous and technically good 
playing. 

The Mozart Divertimento which tripped 
closely at the heels of Bax, by its very 
lucidity and directness, the originality of 
its melodies and the simplicity of its scor- 
ing, afforded a refreshing contrast, and 
one that could only lessen the stature of 


executive of the Y.W. and Y.M.H.A. 
of Newark was appointed managing di- 
rector of the foundation on Dec. 20. He 
has been closely associated with the 
Griffiths in musical enterprises for eight 
years. 

The chief aim of the foundation will 
be to promote every type of musical de- 
velopment in the community, and to 
enlarge and coordinate the musical en- 
terprises of this area in a permanent 
cooperative program. 

The foundation will serve to enlarge 
the scope of the Essex County Sym- 
phony Society, the underwriters of 
which are Louis Bamberger, Mrs. Felix 
Fuld, Mrs. Wallace M. Scudder, the 
Kresge Department store and the Grif- 
fith Piano Company. 


the symphony that preceded it, by compari- 
son. The second movement, an Adagio for 
strings only, was an interpolation made by 
Mr. Barbirolli from an earlier Diverti- 
mento in the same key. The reduced or- 
chestra gave the work a lustrous and buoy- 
ant interpretation, 

Soth conductor and orchestra were in 
especially good form for this concert and 
their performance of the opening Smetana 
Overture was precise, the texture of the 
strings admirably smooth and unflawed by 
any roughness. This and the hotly rhyth- 
mic Falla dances were invigoratingly 
played. W. 


Juilliard Orchestra Gives Concert 


\ rousing performance of Weber’s over- 
ture to ‘Euryanthe’ began the concert given 
by the Juilliard School Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Albert Stoessel, in the School's 
Concert Hall on the evening of Dec. 10. 
Incisive, crisp attack, particularly by the 
string sections, and youthful verve made 
the prancing passages of the overture ex- 
hilarating, and the quieter episodes were 
properly contrasted. Faulty intonation in 
the wood winds was occasionally to be 
noted, but much of the time they were 
accurate in pitch and excellent in tonal 
quality. Brahms’s Fourth Symphony still 
towers with austere majesty above the 
common run of orchestral music. Conduc- 
tor and players approached it with fervor 
and sincerity. The two middle movements 
were convincingly grasped and well played. 
Some rather arbitrary and sudden changes 
of tempo and ragged ensemble in the others 
prevented their reaching the same level. 
Plastic, warm string tone made Lekeu’s 
rather soporific Adagio, Op. 3, enjoyable ; 
the Mendelssohn G Minor Scherzo from 
the Octet was airily and deftly tossed off ; 
and the Kodaly Dances from ‘Galanta’, by 
no means music in the first rank of this 
composer’s works, were fierily interpreted 
A large audience applauded with enthusi- 
asm. S 


The town of Bayreuth in December 
honored the memory of Cosima Wagner 
by placing a bust of her in the Ludwig 
Sieber Festhalle among those of other 
celebrities of the municipality, 
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HICAGO. Dec. 20—On Dec. 19, 

the 1937 season of the Chicago City 
Opera Company passed into the annals 
of the city’s musical history, constituting 
from practically every angle the bright- 
est pages since the collapse of the Insull 
regime. 

In the final weeks there was an un- 
usual number of debuts as well as a rela- 
tively large proportion of German 
operas to relieve the procession of 
French and Italian works. Rose Bamp- 
ton was heard here for the first time, 
while Beverley Lane and Josephine La 
Placa, both young Chicago girls, chose 
to make initial appearances as Gilda. 
Jussi Bjorling, Swedish tenor, and Ey- 
vind Laholm, American-born tenor, 
who have amassed reputations abroad, 
complete the list 


Tibbett Sings The Jester 


One of the most remarkable evenings 
of the season, from the standpoint of 
participating artists, was the ‘Rigoletto’ 
on Dec. 8, which introduced Jussi Bjor- 
ling and Beverley Lane, with Lawrence 
Tibbett in the name part. For power 
and sustained projection, Mr. Tibbett’s 
jester is notable. There was in evi- 
dence a wonderful attention to detail 
that strengthened the major outlines of 
the role. 

Mr. Bjorling revealed an excellent 
tenor that at times betrays immature 
handling, but he has fine range and 
volume and an easy stage presence. Al- 
though suffering from the rigidity of 
first-night nervousness, Beverley Lane 
sang ‘Caro Nome’ with striking success 
and her confidence grew from this point 
on. Hers is a fresh, true soprano with 
most of the assets and few of the faults 
of youth. Roberto Moranzoni conducted 
with vigor and insight 

Transcendent Flagstad made two fur- 
ther appearances, one as the Brunn- 
hilde of ‘Walktre’ and the other in a 
second ‘Tristan’. The Brtnnhilde was 





Tito Schipa 


an amazing revelation to which had been 
applied the same powerful absorption as 
had been brought to play on Isolde. 
Lauritz Melchior’s Siegmund is familiar 
here, but no less astonishing in the 
breadth of its communication, as is the 
brutality of Emanuel List’s Hunding. 
Gertrud Wettergren was a magnificent 
Fricka. As Lotte Lehmann was ill, 
Helen Traubel assumed the part of 
Sieglinde on short notice and sang 
splendidly. Henry Webber conducted. 
The repetition of ‘Lucia’ on Dec. 4 


Unusual Number of Debuts Marks Season’s Final Weeks—Rose 
Bampton, Beverley Lane, Josephine La Placa, Jussi Bjérling 
and Eyvind Laholm Heard Locally for First Time in Opera— 
Flagstad Sings Briinnhilde in ‘Walkiire’ and Lehmann, the Mar- 
schallin in ‘Der Rosenkavalier’—La Juive’, ‘Lucia’, ‘Rigoletto’, 
‘Hansel und Gretel’, ‘La Bohéme’ and Other Works Are Well 


Produced 


brought Lily Pons again. Miss Pons, 
with her shimmering voice, her ex- 
tremely light and agile coloratura, 
charmed the house. Mr. Masini repeated 
his success as Edgardo, using an aristo- 
cratic line and a tone of mellow opu- 
lence. Mr. Morelli was a fine Enrico, 
Mr. Ruisi was Raymond. Moranzoni 
conducted. 


Raisa Heard as Rachel 


‘La Juive’ brought Rosa Raisa on 


Saturday night in the exotic costume 
of Rachel. Vocally she was superb, ap- 
plying freely the gorgeous color that 
duplication 


has no today. Giovanni 





Beverley Lane 


Martinelli sang Eleazer, a role on 
which he lavishes sincerity and a 
honeyed tone, while Eudossia was in 
the hands of Vivian Della Chiesa—a 
beauteous princess. Chase Baromeo 
voiced the Cardinal with arresting di- 
rectness and William Martin made an 
excellent Leopold. The conductor was 
Leo Kopp. 

The following afternoon there was a 
special performance of ‘Hansel and 
Gretel’ which drew a good-sized audi- 
ence composed mainly of children. 
Maria Matyas and Eunice Steen were 
the Hansel and Gretel, respectively. 
Sonia Sharnova was the Witch while 
May Barron and Mark Love played the 
parents. Leo Kopp conducted. 

“Der Rosenkavalier’ is always an oc 
casion here, particularly so with Lotte 
Lehmann in the role of the Marschal- 
lin, and the two performances on Dec. 
6 and 8 heightened one’s impression of 
her characterization. Mme. Lehmann 
sang a consummate first act and a heart- 
breaking third, maintaining throughout 
the prodigious line Strauss conceived 
for the part. 

The cast was essentially the same as 
it was two seasons ago with Grete 
Stueckgold repeating her striking Octa 
vian and Marion Claire once more an 
adorable, fragile Sophie. The Ochs, as 





Eyvind Laholm as Lohengrin 


before, was Emanuel List. Reinhold 
Schmidt was the Faninal and Janice 
Porter the Annina. William Martin 
scaled the Italian singer’s aria with 
commendable expansiveness, and Henry 
Webber guided the orchestra in a glit- 
tering commentary. 


Bampton in Local Debut 


Rose Bampton’s operatic debut in 
Chicago, and her first appearance here 
as a soprano, was made in a repetition 
of “Trovatore’ on Dec. 9 and was one 
of the season’s most excellently prepared 
and most competently executed assign- 
ments. The dark color of Miss Bamp- 
ton’s tone enriches an upper register 
that moves with power and ease even 
in the most florid Verdian passages and 
her singing has the soundest sort of mu- 
sicianship as a foundation. John Pane- 
Manrico was potentially of 
splendid tone-color, but variably bril- 
liant in use. Mr. Morelli’s splendid Di- 
Luna was a feature of the performance 
and Miss LaMance’s Azucena was en- 
thusiastically applauded. Angelo Cana- 
rutto conducted. 

Tito Schipa confined his appearance 
in the regular season here to a single 
performance of ‘Martha’ on Dec. 10, 
although he is scheduled for an extra 
performance of the same opera on New 
Year’s Eve. It was refreshing to hear 
the smoothness and facility of his re- 
fined tenor. The golden Lady Harriet 
of Edith Mason is no longer news ex- 
cept that it is as delightful as ever. The 
companion of her escapade was Coe 
Glade, who contributed a performance 
of infinite appeal. Giacomo Rimini sang 
the affable, burly effective Plunkett with 
which Chicago is thoroughly familiar 
Vittorio Trevisan lent his inimitable 
touch to the part of Lionel. Dino Bigalli 
conducted excellently. 

Grace Moore’s Mimi in the ‘La Bo- 
héme’ of Dec. 11 had a magnificent 
vis-a-vis in Mr. Masini, who met with a 
success all his own, which merely 


Gasser’s 


METROPOLITAN ENGAGES 
JUSSI BJORLING, TENOR 


Swedish Singer Will Make His Debut 
With the Company in 1938-’39 





Jussi Bjdrling 

The Swedish tenor, Jussi Bjorling, 
now in America, has been engaged for 
a series of performances at the Metro- 
politan Opera for the season of 1938-’39 
according to an announcement recently 
issued by Edward Johnson, general 
manager. 

Mr. Bjorling, who is said to be only 
twenty-five years of age, has sung lead- 
ing roles at the Stockholm Opera for 
the past five years and has also ap- 
peared in Copenhagen, Vienna and 
Prague. He came to the United States 
a few weeks ago for performances with 
the Chicago City Opera Company and 
has also made concert appearances and 
has been heard in radio broadcasts 





heightened the afternoon’s excitement. 
And to this Miss Moore brought a voice 
of great clarity, a broad phrasing and a 
quality of tone affecting both in its 
pathos and its candor. There was a new 
Musetta in Jarna Paull, a Chicago girl 
with a pronounced flair and a light, mo- 





Marion Claire 


bile soprano voice. Mr. Morelli was a 
likeable Marcello, Mr. Ruisi, Colline; 
Sandro Giglio, Schaunard, and Vitto- 
rio Trevisan doubled in the two comedy 
roles. Moranzoni conducted a definitive 
performance. 

Eyvind Laholm’s debut in ‘Lohen- 

(Continued on page 19) 
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‘Traviata’ Marks Second Visit 
With Bovy Making First 
Local Appearance 


PuivapetpHia, Dec. 20.—For the 
second of its eight performances sched- 
uled for Philadelphia during the cur- 
rent season, the Metropolitan Opera 
Company presented Verdi’s ‘La Tra- 
viata’ before a capacity audience in the 
Academy of Music on Dec. 14, the ad- 
mirable production of this well-loved 
lyric drama being enthusiastically ac- 
claimed. Ettore Panizza was the con- 
ductor, securing noteworthy results and 
coordination. 

Vina Bovy, making her first appear- 
ance before a local audience, impressed 
it with fine exposition in voice and ac- 
tion of the role of Violetta, her expres- 
sion of the pathos of.the part being 
especially convincing. The Alfredo was 
Nino Martini who won applause for 
his singing and interpretation. John 
Charles Thomas, vocally and dramatic- 
ally, was outstanding as Germont Pére, 
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QUAKER CITY HAILS METROPOLITAN AGAIN 


his artistry and popularity receiving 
due acknowledgement. Others in the 
cast who contributed to the success of 
the evening were: Thelma Votipka, 
Flora; Lucielle Browning, Annina; 
Angelo Bada, Gastone; Wilfred Engel- 
man, Baron Douphol; George Cehanov- 
sky, Marquis d’Obigny; and Norman 
Cordon, Dr. Grenvil. The improvement 
in tone and ensemble of the orchestra 
was notable, and it was applauded after 
the preludes to the first and final acts. 
The chorus, too, fulfilled its assignments 
in a fashion to warrant laudation. 

A praiseworthy performance of Puc- 
cini’s ‘Madame Butterfly’ with special 
honors for Annunciata Gorrotto as 
Cio-Cio San, was given by the Civic 
Grand Opera Company of Philadelphia, 
Gabriele Simeoni conducting, in the 
Academy of Music on Dec. 6 before a 
large and cordial audience. In addition 
to Madame Gorrotto the cast included: 
Lawrence Power, as an _ acceptable 
Lieutenant Pinkerton; Stefano Ballar- 
ini, a highly satisfying Sharpless; Edna 
Wood, Suzuki; Mary Gaul, Kate Pink- 


erton; Costanzo Servino, Goro; Theo- 


dore Bayer, Prince Yamadori; Valen- 


tin Figniak, the Bonze; Benjamin Gro- 


bani, the Commissioner; Betty Scoor, 


the Mother; and Anna Melis, a Cousin. 
The orchestra, made up largely of mem- 
bers of the Philadelphia Civic Sym- 


phony, performed commendably, as did 


the large chorus. 
WILLIAM E, SMITH 





Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo Makes 
Plans 


New ballets for Colonel W. de Basil’s 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo have al- 
ready been commissioned from Miguel 
Covarrubias, Paul Frederick Bowles, 
Aaron Copland and Vladimir Dukelsky, 
it was announced recently, and Ameri- 
can writers, artists and musicians are 
to be prominent in the company’s sched- 
Next 
year ‘The House Party’ with music by 
Poulenc, décor and costumes by Marie 
Berner’s ‘The Tri- 
Stravinsky’s ‘Pul- 
cinella’ and Prokofieff’s ‘Chout’ will be 
among the novelties. A season is en- 


ule for the next two seasons. 


Laurencin; Lord 
umph of Neptune’; 


visaged for the World’s Fair in 1939, 
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for their interest in MUSICAL AMERICA, and for their 
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1937 we sincerely appreciate. 


To all artists’ managers and 


agents for their cooperation 


and readiness to impart important data which has helped 
make MUSICAL AMERICA the tremendously influential 


publication it is today. 


To our staff of representatives whose reportorial efforts 
have been the means by which MUSICAL AMERICA has 


been able to present news of the music profession from every 


corner of the globe. 


To the entire world of music and to you, music lovers, 
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Galliano Masini, Italian Tenor, 
Engaged for the Metropolitan 





Will Make Debut in 1938-39 Season— 
Sang with Chicago Opera This Fall 
Galliano Masini, well-known Italian 

operatic tenor, has been engaged for the 

Metropolitan Opera by General Man- 

ager Edward Johnson, for the season 





A. Seymour 


Galliano Masini 


of 1938-1939. He will be heard during 
the first half of the season, appearing 
in such operas as ‘Lucia di Lammer- 
moor’, ‘Tosca’, ‘La Bohéme’, ‘Rigo- 
letto’ and ‘Traviata’. He has been sing- 
ing with the Chicago City Opera Com- 
pany this autumn, but sailed recently to 
fulfill engagements at La Scala in Milan 
and the Teatro Reale in Rome. 

Mr. Masini was born in Leghorn in 
1902, and made a local operatic debut 
unexpectedly in place of another singer 
who was indisposed shortly before the 
performance. After a year of study in 
Milan, he returned to his native city and 
made an important appearance as Ca- 
varadossi in “Tosca’. Four years ago he 
made his South American debut and has 
sung there every season since. 





DETROIT HEARS ‘LUCIA’ 





Lily Pons Sings Title Role in Production 
By Civic Opera Forces 

Detroit, Dec. 20.—The Detroit 
Civic Opera presented Lily Pons in 
‘Lucia di Lammermoor’ before an audi- 
ence of 5000 in Masonic Auditorium 
on Dec. 7. The opera was to have been 
sung last Spring but because of Miss 
Pons’s illness it was postponed until the 
present date. 

The soprano was in good voice and 
proved a gracious actress. She had 
able support from the tenor, Armand 
Tokatyan. Giuseppe Bamboschek con- 
ducted. The chorus sang exceptionally 
well and the Detroit Symphony occupied 
the orchestra pit. Thaddeus Wronski, a 
force in Detroit opera, was honored by 
the Italian Consul after the performance 
for promoting Italian music. 

R. C. B. 





Church of The Holy Communion Has 
Carol Service 

The Church of the Holy Communion 
held its annual Christmas Candlelight 
Carol Service on Dec. 19, with a pro- 
gram which included several traditional 
carols and modern works. Grace La 
Mar, contralto, was soloist with the 
chorus of mixed voices, conducted by 
Alfred Boyce, director and organist. 
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Christmas and Music 


LIKE the greatest and the most popular of 
all the arts, music is the finest, the most im- 
portant, and the furthest reaching cultural influ- 
ence with which any man can endow his home, or 
any nation the dwelling places of its people; and 
there is no holiday whose celebration cannot be 
enhanced and ennobled, made better and more 
significant by music. Indeed, no holiday celebra- 
tion is complete, or completely satisfactory to those 
who celebrate it, without some kind of music. 
This is particularly true of the one great and 
universal holiday observed throughout most of 
the civilized world, Christmas Day. if there is 
any one season when music is absolutely indis- 
pensable, because most beautifully fitting and 
supremely appropriate, it is the Christmas Season. 
The very first Christmas of all was ushered in 
by music— 


Such music (as ’tis said) 
Before was never made, 
But when of old the Sons of Morning sung, 
While the Creator great 
His constellations set, 
And the well balanced World on hinges hung, 
And cast the dark foundations deep, 
And bid the weltering waves their oozy channels keep 


as old John Milton hath it (in his incomparable 
Hymn on the Nativity) ; and throughout the ages 
since that Dawn in Palestine, music and Christ- 
mas have been inseparable. It has not entered 
into the mind of man to conceive of any better, 
nobler, loftier, more beautiful way to hail and 
celebrate the advent of a supreme ideal than with 
music. For music is, of all the arts known to 
mortals, the noblest, loftiest, most beautiful, most 
heavenly. 

And so, even today, despite wars and rumors of 
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wars, despite public disquiet and distrust, despite 
private weariness and worry, what more appro- 
priate way can there be to celebrate the Christmas 
Season—the one season of universal hope for 
better things—than with music? And not alone 
music in public places—in the church, in the con- 
cert hall and the opera house—but particularly 
and especially music in the home. Let us have 
music, the glad caroling of bells and voices, music 
from a myriad of instruments, music everywhere 
—all kinds of music, if you will; only let us re- 
member that (to paraphrase the old adage about 
“the better day, the better the deed,”) the better 
the music, the better the Christmastide. 


Ring out, ye crystal spheres ! 
Once bless our human ears, 
If ye have power to touch our senses so; 
And let your silver chime 
Move in melodious time; 
And let the bass of heaven’s deep organ blow; 
And with your ninefold harmony 
Make up full concert to the angelic symphony. 
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Daniele Amfitheatrof, New Conductor of the Minneapolis 
Symphony, with His Wife and Children on Vacation 


Respighi—A street in Rome has been named in 
honor of Ottorino Resphighi who died in the Eternal 
City last year. 


Lazzari—The eightieth birthday of Silvio Lazzari, 
whose opera, ‘Le Sauteriot’ has been heard in 
America, will be celebrated in Paris on Dec. 30 


Sibelius—Declining to have any parties in celebra- 
tion of his seventy-second birthday on Dec. 8, Jan 
Sibelius, the eminent Finnish composer, spent the day 
working on his eighth symphony which, he says, will 
probably be his last. 


Golschmann—The order of Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor has been bestowed upon Vladimir 
Golschmann, the French conductor now at the head 
of the St. Louis Symphony. 


Horowitz—Friends of the pianist Vladimir Horo- 
witz, who has been in poor health for many months, 
will be glad to learn that he is reported as improving 
and hopes to return to the concert platform in a 
short time. 


Weingartner—Three poems by the late Empress 
Elizabeth of Austria, have been set to music by Felix 
Weingartner. The martyred empress left a large 
number of poetic works all of which show a marked 
influence of Heinrich Heine. 


Novaes—Although she could quite easily settle 
down in Brazil and give all her time to being a wife 
and mother, Guiomar Novaes declares she cannot 
forsake her career. ‘I should like to be both the 
woman and the artist’ she says, ‘but I know that if 
I gave up my career, I should not be all of myself’ 


Hofmann—President Roosevelt recently received 
Josef Hofmann in a private audience in the executive 
office in the White House. Mr. Hofmann presented 
the President with a specially bound and auto- 
graphed copy of the souvenir program book of his 
jubilee concert at the Metropolitan Opera House, of 
which both the President and Mrs. Roosevelt were 
sponsors. 
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FEDERAL SURVEY SHOWS” inasannntentsctgesasnsesipescnaicissiin 
MICHIGAN’S MUSIC NEEDS 
Whet They Read Twenty Years Ago 


“Famine” in Rural Areas Is Reported— ; 
MUSICAL AMERICA for December 1917... ; : 


Wecker Directs Sending 
Of Questionnaires 

Granp Rapips, Micu., Dec. 20.—A 
survey conducted by the Federal Music 
Project of the WPA under the direc- 
tion of Karl Wecker, Michigan state 
supervisor, reveals a musical “famine” 
in the rural areas of Michigan, accord- 
ing to results obtained from question- 
naires sent to the teachers of 1,000 rural 
schools well scattered through the state. 
Replies were received from 739, repre- 
senting an enrollment of 26,667. 

To the question, “Have you a regular 
place for music on your daily schedule ?” 
398 of the 739 schools heard from an- 
swered “no,” although 450 replied that 
music was a part of the opening exer- 
cises. In only 211 schools were marks 
given in music on the report card. 

Another question was: “Is there any 
active music society in your commu- 
nity ?” and 704 teachers answered “no.” 
More than 600 said there was no private 
music teacher in the community, and 
only 1,734 pupils were receiving private 
instruction although 13,526 said they 
would take music lessons if they had 
the opportunity. 

While only 40 schools had radios, 363 
had pianos and the others had either an 
organ or a phonograph. Only 48 schools 
had regular daily music periods, 17 had 
four periods a week, 121 had three, 107 
had two and 159 had only one. In the 
majority of cases the music period ran 
20 minutes or less. 

Group singing was taught in 467 
schools, music appreciation in 189, voice 
training in 55 and theory of music in 
only 35. 

Only four schools had music study An Interesting Premiere 
clubs, 94 had mixed choruses and 74 ‘Marouf’ Receives Lavish Production 
had rhythm bands. In the whole 739 at Metropolitan. Brilliant Spectacular 
there were just nine harmonica bands. Work of Rabaud Cordially Accepted 
The teachers were frank in acknowl- Music Is Colorful but Lacks Inventive 
edging their shortcomings as instructors Inspiration. Mmes. Alda and Howard 
in music. Only 10 reported that they and Messrs. de Luca and Rothier Win 
had received adequate training in public Personal Successes. Monteux Con- 
school music. About half of them had ducts. 
taken music along with their general 1917 
education courses, but 369 acknowledged 
they had no college credits in music. 
The recreation department of the Michi- 





1917 
A Glimpse of 
the American 
Premiere of 
"Marouf’. Giu- 
seppe De Luca 
in the Name 
Part Is Seen 
Kneeling Be- 
fore Frances 
Alda as the 
Princess, While 
Leon Rothier 
Looks on Indul- 
gently as the 

Sultan 





Riccardo Stracciari as the Elder 
Germont in ‘La Traviata’ 


1917 
Left, Rosa Raisa 
as Valentine in 
a Chicago Re- 
vival of ‘Les 
Huguenots’ 


1917 
Right, Frieda 
Hempel as 


Gilda 


Opera in Chicago 
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gan WPA cooperated in making the 
survey. 





NATIONAL FEDERATION 
SETS UP TWO CHORUSES 





Music Clubs Plan Senior and Junior 
Organizations To Sing At Next 
Biennial in 1939 

NorFotk, VA., Dec. 20.—Supple- 
menting the national chorus to appear 
at the twenty-first biennial convention 
of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, plans for which were announced 
recently by Mrs. Vincent Hilles Ober, 
president, a national junior chorus will 
also be heard in Baltimore in May, 1939, 
according to Helen McBride, of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, chairman of the Junior 
Choral Committee. A suggested reper- 
toire has been selected for heads of 
junior organizations in the various 
states. It is planned to form a chorus 
in each of the 2,210 junior clubs, the 
outstanding singers to join state cho- 
ruses on state convention-day programs. 
From these state choruses representa- 
tives will then be chosen to sing at the 
national biennial in Baltimore. 

The juniors number approximately 
200,000 and range in age from five to 
eighteen years. Edgar Stillman-Kelley, 
dean of American composers, has prom- 
ised to write a new song to be sung by 


The week’s operatic repertoire in Chi 
cago included ‘The Barber’ with Galli 
Curci; ‘Faust’ with Dalmorés and Myrna 
Sharlow; ‘Jewels of the Madonna’ with 
Raisa; ‘Louise’ with Genevieve Vix and 
Dalmorés; ‘La Bohéme’ with Anna 
Fitziu and Crimi; ‘La Traviata’ with 
Galli-Curci and Fran Naval. 

1917 


coseentaenteeenne 


them at the festival. Other works to be 
performed will be announced in the early 
spring, thus leaving a whole year for 
rehearsal. Dr. Kelley’s wife was for- 
merly president of the National Fed- 
eration, and his ‘Alice in Wonderland’ 
was sung by a children’s chorus at the 
biennial convention of April, 1937, at 
Indianapolis. 





Chicago Council Offers Prize for Song 

Cuicaco, Dec. 20.—The Chicago 
Council of Singing Teachers will offer 
a prize of $100 for the best setting for 
solo voice and piano accompaniment of 
Matthew Arnold’s poem, ‘Longing’. 
Compositions must be entered not later 
than June 1, 1938. 

Among recent recitalists have been 
Martha Briggs Sutton, soprano, in a 
program ranging from Mozart to Scott, 
and Lucy C. Neilsen, violinist. Mildred 
Chinlund, contralto, participated in the 
first Chicago performance of Samuel 
Barber’s ‘Dover Beach’ on Dec. 3 


Something to Hear! 
(Headline) Kreisler Has Great Ova- 
tion as ‘Kneisel’. Virtuoso Appears with 
Members of Famous Quartet. A Modest 


Master. Three Concerts to Be Given 
with Him as First Violin. 
1917 


Westminster Choir School Announces 
Third American Festival 
Princeton, N. J., Dec. 20.—West- 
minster Choir School announces the 
third annual Festival of American Music 
to be given May 23-27 inclusive. Amer- 
ican composers are invited to submit 
compositions in five different classes. 
Eight programs will be presented by 
outstanding artists including The Roth 
Quartet, Westminster Chorus and Carl 
Weinrich. Roy Harris is program di 
rector. Details may be secured by ad- 
dressing Westminster Choir School, 
Princeton, N. J. The deadline for com- 

positions is Feb. 1, 1938. 





‘Barbecue Isle,’ Operetta, Has Premiere 
in Los Angeles 

Los ANGELES, Dec. 20.—The world 

premiere of ‘Barbecue Isle’, a comic 

operetta in three acts to music by 

Homer Grunn and a book by George 

C. Turner, was given at the Belasco 





Theatre on Dec. 2 under the auspices 


of the Los Angeles Federal music pro- 
ject. Terry Gavin, Rena Case, Arthur 
Bradley and Fern Melrose sang lead- 
ing roles. The orchestra was conducted 
by Samuel K. Sendler and the work 
was welcomed as tuneful, light and 
amusing. 





Civic Orchestra Gives Works of Edgar 
Stillman-Kelley 


The New York Civic Orchestra, 
Chalmers Clifton conducting, gave a 
program of compositions by Dr. Edgar 
Stillman-Kelley in the Federal Music 
Theatre as a part of the Composers’ 
Forum Laboratory series, on the eve 
ning of Dec. 1. The fourth movement 
of Dr. Kelley’s ‘Aladdin’ Suite was 
heard, also his symphonic suite, ‘Alice 
in Wonderland’, and the ‘New Eng- 
land’ Symphony which last had its for- 
tieth performance on this occasion. 
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CONCERTS: Holiday Weeks Bring Lively Recital Schedules 


ct HE pre-Christmas fortnight brought 
its usual sprinkling of chorus 
events, with the New English Singers 
a sure herald of the Yule season. 
Kirsten Flagstad gave her only New 
York recital and Maria Maximovitch, 
soprano, made her debut. Two debuts 
occurred in the piano lists—Ida Krehm, 
Naumburg and Federation winner, and 
Anne Mundy. Other keyboard special- 
ists were Guiomar Novaes, Emile 
Baume, Beveridge Webster, Tessa 
Bloom, Maria Carreras, Eunice Norton, 
Alexander Kelberine, Daniel Ericourt, 
Robert Wallenborn and Elvin Schmitt. 
Jeanne Gautier gave a debut violin re- 
cital, Kreisler played his second, and 
Samuel Dushkin returned. The Wag- 
nerian Singers were heard again, and 
the New Friends of Music and Bee- 
thoven Association carried on their 
schedule. A new quartet, from Paris, 
was the Ortambert group. Joint recitals 
were given by Ida Deck and Andrew 
Haigh and by Harold and Marion Berk- 
ley. Pietro Yon gave an organ recital. 


Kirsten Flagstad in Recital Sings 
Handel Opera Airs 

Kirsten Flagstad, soprano; Edwin Mc- 
Arthur, accompanist, Carnegie Hall, Dec. 7, 
evening. 

Four Airs from ‘Rodelinda’............. Handel 

‘Spietati, io vi giurai’; ‘Ritorna, oh caro 
e dolce’; ‘Ahi perche giusto ciel’; ‘Mio 
caro bene’. 

‘Von ewiger Liebe’; ‘O, wuest ich doch den 

eg zuriick’; ‘So willsit du des Armen’; 

‘Feldeinsamkeit’; ‘Fruehlingstrost’.. Brahms 

‘Der Gynger en Bad pa Bolge’; ‘En Svane,; 

‘Og jeg vill ha’ mig en jhertenskaer’; ‘Med 
en Primulaveris’; Tak for dit raad’....Grieg 

‘Befreit’; ‘Du meines Herzens Krénelein’; 

‘Wie sollten wir geheim sie halten’..Strauss 

Mme. Flagstad met the exactions of the 
noble Handelian style and sang all of this 
music, including the florid passages of ‘Mio 
caro bene’, superbly. If the Metropolitan 
should see the light and produce one of 
the Handel operas in the near future it 
would not need to look beyond its own 
roster of singers for today’s Cuzzoni or 
Faustina. Mme. Flagstad had the long 
line for the ‘Rodelinda’ airs and invested 
them with splendor of tone. 

In the Brahms song there was “iron and 
steel” for ‘Von ewiger Liebe’ and the 
requisite tenderness as well. ‘O wuest ich 
doch den Weg Zurtick and ‘Feldeinsamkeit’ 
were exquisitely sung. The sincerity and 
appeal of the Grieg songs as she sang them 
was a repetition of past experience at her 
recitals. ‘Med en Primulveris’ was de- 
manded a second time. 

The Norse soprano was equally success- 
ful with the Strauss group, though she lost 
her way in ‘Befreit’ and had to begin 
anew. Characteristic of her artistic in- 
tegrity was the circumstance that she never 
forced climaxes. To the contrary, there 
was an occasional suggestion of the ten- 
tative and of under-statement. Mr. Mc- 
Arthur had a highly successful evening. 

¥ 


Maria Maximovitch Makes American 
Recital Debut 


Maria Maximovitch, soprano. Brooks 
Smith, accompanist. Town Hall, Dec. 10, 
afternoon : 

Air de Lia from ‘L’Enfant Prodigue’.Debussy 

I”. 2 44457. va bin oéacdtdnaccde Franck 

Air de Fanny from ‘Sapho’........... Massenet 

‘Sur |’Eau’; ‘Chanson d’Amour et de Souci’; 

*L’Ane Blanc’ from ‘Croquis d’Orient’....Hie 

‘Les Deux Ames’; ‘La Vile Stance’..Gaubert 

*‘Ritorna Vincitor’ from ‘Aida’........... Verdi 

Arie der Leonore from ‘Fidelio’....Beethoven 

“Liebe und Fruhling’ Nos. I and II; ‘Un- 

bewegte Laue Luft’; Das Madchen’...Brahms 

Aria of Lisa from ‘Pique Dame’.. Tchaikovsky 

‘The Bells’; ‘The Children’s Corner’ 

y Gretchaninoff 

“IEEE sabetwedibnssccedvecs Rachmaninoff 


Mme. Maximovitch has had considerable 
experience in opera in Europe and evi- 
dently, as well, given much thought to re- 
cital singing as her work throughout her 
program showed evidences of deep consid- 
eration and a definitely cerebral approach 
to everything she sang. It was, indeed, by 








an intellectural rather than an aesthetic 
reaction that she captured her hearers, for 
the voice itself is not one of great inherent 
beauty or individuality and in both its 
highest and lowest extremes, was not in- 
variably persuasive in quality. A beauti- 
fully controlled mezza voce, however, and 
an unwavering pianissimo were valuable 
assets, as was the ability to change the 
tonal color of the voice to suit varied 
emotions. 

The hackneyed ‘Air de Lia’ was sung 
dramatically and its two sections cleverly 
contrasted. The Franck song, however, 
seemed lacking in spiritual exaltation. 
‘Sapho’ being one of Massenet’s least in- 
teresting operas, one could not aske-too 
much of any excerpt from it but it was 
sung with care and given a value it does 
not in itself possess. The three Hiie songs 
were charmingly sung, particularly L’Ane 
Blanc’, and the Gaubert numbers also. Mr. 
Smith’s accompaniments were especially 
good in this group. Both the ‘Aida’ and 
the ‘Fidelio’ excerpts were a trifle weighty 
for Mme. Maximovitch’s voice, but both 
were delivered with great dramatic and 
emotional ferver. The German Lieder were 





Maria Maximovitch 


interesting and the Russian works, in their 
original language were effectively sung. 
The audience was very responsive and 
would gladly have had repetitions of sev- 
eral items. Mr. Smith’s accompaniments 
were again things of beauty and sensitive 
understanding. 


Guiomar Novaes Returns in Recital 
Guiomar Novaes, pianist. Town Hall, 
Dec. 11, afternoon: 


FRACS TMMNES . cicccccccccosccoccsccces Scarlatti 
Sonata in E Flat, Op. 27, No. 1.... Beethoven 
Variations and Fugue on a Theme 


By Hamel, Op. Bt. cccsccocccccccccces Brahms 
Three Dances: 

Gavotte, Minuet, Jig........ Spencer Norton 
Impromptu in F Sharp; 

BOOED BE Be, GI. Boose cccccccccccccces Chopin 


The abiding hold that Mme. Novaes can 
claim on the affections of the New York 
music public was again attested by the 
capacity audience that greeted her at this, 
her first recital of the season, and enthusi- 
astically applauded her at every oppor- 
tunity. It was a particularly auspicious 
occasion by reason of the fact that the 
program chosen indicated that the Bra- 
zilian pianist had turned her back on the 
false gods of large-canvas, dramatic play- 
ing she had been following in recent 
seasons, to the disquietude of her more 
judicious admirers, and had returned to 
her rightful domain, in which she can 
give a pleasure almost unique. 

There is no one before the public today 
who can play Scarlatti sonatas with 
daintier lightness of touch and greater 
charm, and of those Mme.. Novaes played 
she made three inimitable miniatures of 
musical fancy and lovely tone, kept within 
a harpsichordal framework. The Beetho- 
ven sonata chosen was one calculated to 


set forth the most individual facets of her 
art in high relief. The opening Andante 
and the Adagio were invested with intimate 
poetic sentiment and velvety beauty of 
tone, while the scherzo was touched off 
with the utmost lightness and zest and the 
closing Allegro had a fine propulsiveness 


_of rhythm. 


Because of the artist's technical mas- 
tery of them the listener was able to con- 
centrate upon the sheerly musical aspects 
of the Handel-Brahms variations, and he 
had a rewarding experience. Some of them 
had to be drawn to larger scale than her 
previous playing had occasioned, but in 
such instances Mme. Novaes achieved 
great brilliance without any sacrifice of 
tonal richness. 

Here and there in the course of the after- 
noon a little tendency obtruded itself to 
deprive terminal notes of pedal, with a 
resultant bareness of effect, as at the end 
of the octave variation in the Brahms set, 
and pauses were occasionally given undue 
length, threatening the structural unity, 
especially in the Beethoven sonata, but 
these were minor flaws in an exceptionally 
well rounded and opulent art. The Chopin 
impromptu could conceivably have had 
greater emotional appeal, but the scherzo, 
the weakest of Chopin’s four, was pre- 
sented in the most advantageous light. 

The seven numbers of the added recital 
demanded at the end were the Gluck- 
Friedmann ‘Happy Shades’ music, the 





Guiomar Novaes 


‘Dance of Terror’ and ‘Dance of the Mil- 
ler’ by Manuel de Falla, a children’s piece 
by Octavio Pinto (the pianist’s husband), 
‘Meine Freude’ by Chopin-Liszt, and the 
‘Butterfly "Etude and Ballade in A Fiat 
by Chopin. oi 


Kreisler Gives Second Recital 


Fritz Kreisler, violinist. Carl Lamson, 
accompanist. Carnegie Hall, Dec. 4, after- 
noon: 


Concerto No. 1 in A Minor, Sarabande, 
Double, Bourrée from Partita in B Minor 


Bach 

Cs 00 Et nD, ssecsecse enbeee eG Conus 

i 2. MR chan qeucncssbecensnan Kreisler 

SORE, BD wasevecsceessocces Schubert - Friedberg 

Ph Ce MN 0c cctesaemeees Tchaikovsky 
Three Slavonic Dances: E Minor, G Minor, 

Se  daehcusdkedeceecsese Dvorak-Kreisler 


For sheer beauty of tone and pregnancy 
of detail alone, Mr. Kreisler’s playing of 
the Bach concerto and of the three ex- 
cerpts from the B Minor Partita was of 
that order which holds audiences and mu- 
sicians in rapt attention. Penetrating the 
formal outline of this music, he suffused 
its every phrase with vigor and inspira- 
tion; and in the andante of the concerto 
his violin sang a song of surpassing loveli- 
ness. Mr. Kreisler is wont to infuse more 
or less time-worn works with qualities 
which make the listener sit up and blink 
with astonishment. Thus, from the first 
poignant entrance of the violin in the 
Conus concerto, through all its bravado 
and lyrical episodes he gave it new life 





Kirsten Flagstad 


and meaning. The cadenza was played with 
an insouciance which trebled the effort of 
its stirring virtuosity. There were many 
places in this first group where the tone 
seemed to float on with shimmering in- 
tensity long after the bow had left the 
strings. 

The second half of the program and a 
generous list of encores brought those 
smaller pieces in which the violinist’s charm 
and exquisite sensitivity were as fresh as 
ever. The crisp passage work of the 
Friedberg arrangement, the tumultuous, 
lightly-paced Tchaikovsky scherzo and the 
moody Dvorak transcriptions, which had a 
touch of Viennese nostalgia, found him in 
fine form. Carl Lamson, as always, was 
at the piano, and an audience which filled 
the hall gave full voice to its satisfaction 
and gratitude for an unforgettable after- 
noon of music-making. 5 


Wagnerian Singers Return in Concert 


The Wagnerian Festival Singers re- 
turned to Carnegie Hall for another con- 
cert on the afternoon of Dec. 11 in a pro- 
gram devoted, of course, to the music of 
the composer whose name characterize: 
their company, with the exception of ‘Ir 
Diesen Heil’gen Halle’ from Mozart's ‘The 
Magic Flute’, which was sung as an en- 
core by Mr. Kipnis. 

The group includes Hilda Konetzni, so- 

prano; Marta Krasova, contralto; Henk 
Noort, tenor; Joel Berglurd, baritone; 
Alexander Kipnis, bass, with Richard 
Hageman, director, and Karl Young, at 
the two pianos. It is something of a pity 
that an orchestra was not on hand for this, 
their last concert of the season. Without 
that vital element the excerpts performed 
were like black and white reproductions 
of some gorgeously colored originals; the 
torm and structure were there, but the 
warmth was lacking. 
_ The singing was, on the whole, reward- 
ing. Miss Konetzni and Mr. Noort, in the 
duet ‘O Furstin’, from ‘Tannhauser’ main- 
tained excellent balance and sang with 
vigor and feeling. Mr. Berglund gave a 
well-considered performance of ‘Wotan’s 
Farewell’, and Miss Krasova imbued ‘Der 
Engel’, ‘Schmerzen’ (in place of ‘Im Treib- 
haus’) and “Traume’, with ardor. Mr. Kip- 
nis’s interpretation of ‘Wahn! Wahn!’ from 
‘Die Meistersinger’ and of the air to the 
evening star, was notable for its eloquence 
and imposing style. 

After intermission Miss Konetzni and 
Mr. Noort sang the finale of the first act 
of “Die Walkiire’, Mr. Noort and Mr. Kip- 
mis, the “Good Friday’ music from ‘Par- 
sifal’; Miss Konetzni and Miss Krasova 
the duet of Elsa and Ortrud from ‘Lohen- 

(Continued on page 20) 
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(Continued from page 14) 

grin’ was made on Dec. 11, with Mme. 
Rethberg offering a luscious vocal line 
as Elsa. Mr. Laholm himself has a 
voice curiously and gratefully round for 
a tenor trained in that doughty Wag- 
nerian tradition which lays more em- 
phasis on endurance and stress than on 
sheer beauty of color or of phrasing. 
Somewhere or other he has gained a 
poetic strain, which with his other as- 
sets, give him much promise for the 
future. George Czaplicki’s Telramund 
is splendid and Eleanor LaMance’s Or- 
trud, somewhat light in vocal texture, 
well conceived. John Gurney, one of 
the singers who attracted favorable at- 
tention in ‘The Man Without a Coun- 
try’, sang beautifully as King Henry. 
Leo Kopp conducted well. 

The program for the gala Sunday 
night concert of Dec. 12—and Chicago 
has never followed the Metropolitan’s 
tradition of weekly Sunday evening con- 
certs—was embellished with a facsimile 
of Grace Moore’s autograph. Miss 
Moore closed the first half of the pro- 
gram, singing ‘Un Bel Di’ and adding 
the Prayer from ‘Tosca’ as an encore, 
Mr. Moranzoni conducting. Mr. Mo- 
relli’s ‘Eri Tu’, Beverly Lane’s ‘Una 
Voce Poco Fa’ (a renewed demonstra- 
tion of extraordinary facility in colora- 
tura), Vivian Della Chiesa’s ‘Mi Chia- 
mano Mimi’, Marion Claire’s ‘Il est 
Doux’, George Czaplicki’s ‘Largo al 
Factotum’ and Janice Porter’s ‘Pace 
Pace’ preceded Miss Moore’s appear- 
ance, ovation and encore. 

Mr. Moranzoni had opened proceed- 
ings with the overture to ‘Il Barbiere’ 
and for the second half of the program 
he offered as prelude the introduction to 
‘Traviata’ and the intermezzo from 
‘Cavalleria’, Edith Mason, singing the 
Jewel Song, stopped the show. Andre 
Burdino sang ‘Pourquoi me Reveiller’ 
and ought to have sung an encore, so 
well was he received. Gertrud Wetter- 
gren sang some Swedish songs to Leo 
Kopp’s accompaniments, and added 
more. Mark Love sang ‘Old Man 
River’ by request, Elen Dosia sang the 
Waltz Song from ‘Romeo’ and Miss 
Claire, Jarna Paull, and Messrs. Bur- 
dino and Czaplicki sang the quartet 
‘rom ‘Bohéme’. Ruth Page and Blake 
scott with the corps de ballet, closed 
he program with the Farandole from 
Carmen’, 


Bjérling Sings Rodolfo 


The revision of casts for a second 
‘Bohéme’, on Dec. 15, arrived at Miss 
Claire’s delicious and haunting Mimi 
and a sympathetic and vibrant Rodolfo 
in the person of Mr. Bjérling. Miss 
Paull was once more an arch Musetta 
and Mr. Czaplicki an ideal Marcello. 
Mr. Ruisi was admired in the ‘Coat’ 
scene. Mr. Moranzoni, upon whom so 
many of the season’s artistic honors rest, 
conducted. 

The season’s only ‘Mignon’ was given 
on Dec. 16 with Coe Glade singing the 
title role with an amazingly rich, con- 
tralto voice. Andre Burdino brought a 
polished style, a crystalline diction and 
a well bred presence to the role of 
Meister. Josephine Antoine sang Phil- 
ine with great agility. Maria Matyas 
was a delightful Frederick and Mr. 
Ruisi an effective Lothario. Leo Kopp 
conducted. 

Miss Jepson was even more brilliant 
and more forceful than before at her 
second ‘Traviata’, sung on Dec. 17 be- 
tore a crowded house in company with 
Mr. Burdino’s Alfredo and the superb 


Germont of John Charles Thomas, who 
found himself in his most congenial role 
and resplendent voice. The company’s 
new little ballerina, Bettina Rosay, 
danced with Bentley Stone in the third 
act. 

A Gala Finale 


The high spot of the gala perform- 
ance which closed the season of the Chi- 
cago City Opera Company was the sing- 
ing of Edith Mason in the second act 
of Madam Butterfly. Miss Mason 
was given an ovation after her aria, 
‘One Fine Day’. Ada Paggi was ade 
quate as Suzuki. 

The evening’s program also included 
the first act of ‘Rigoletto’ with Beverly 
Lane, Joseph Bentonelli and George 
Czaplicki in the stellar roles. The 
balcony scene from ‘Romeo and Juliet’ 
was the vehicle for the gifted young 
pair, Elen Dosia and André Bordino. 
An added attraction was the premiere 
of the ballet ‘An American Pattern’, 
danced by Ruth Page and her ballet 
which included Bentley Stone. 

The story is that of an American wife 
who becomes tired of her businessman 
husband and tries to get away from re- 
spectability and conventionality of her 
class in the methods usually employed 
by American women, gigolos, sweet- 
hearts, excursions into fancy religions, 
communism and the like. In the end 
she is conquered by the omnipresent 
figures of three old women typifying 
middle class, conventionality and _ re- 
spectability. 


Choreography Is Original 


Ruth Page’s choreography is probably 
the best of any of the numerous baliets 
she has presented here. It combines ex- 
pressiveness and originality with strong 
narrative feeling. Miss Page and her 
partner Bentley Stone were enthusi- 
astically received in the two leading 
roles, 

The premiere was conducted by AIl- 
bert Goldberg, American conductor 
who, on this occasion, made his first 
appearanc before City Opera audiences. 
He read the complicated score with pre- 
cision and authority. Nicolas Remisoff 
designed the attractive costumes and the 
typical American scene which served 
as a back drop for the ballet. 

Jerome Moross’s score is brash and 
impudent, with syncopated rhythms 
that betoken its American origin. As 
absolute music the score will perhaps 
not stand microscopic inspection. As 
the background for the ballet it serves 
its purpose admirably. 

A sold-out house was immensely en- 
thusiastic over the appearance of 
Josephine La Placa as Gilda in the 
extra, non-subscription performance of 
‘Rigoletto’ on Dec. 19. Her youthful, 
pliant singing warmed many of the 
phrases that are apt to sound brittle in 
other voices. Mr. Bentonelli was the 
Duke and Mr. Czaplicki the jester. 
Dino Bigalli conducted. 





Rose and Ottilie Sutro, Duo-Pianists, 
Are Heard 


Rose and Ottilie Sutro, duo-pianists, 
were heard on an afternoon broadcast 
over WABC from the Columbia Con- 
cert Hall on Dec. 10. Their program 
comprised an Allegro energico on Nor- 
dic Melodies by Max Bruch, a ‘Duo- 
logue’ by Lionel de Pachmann, and a 
Valse Paraphrase by Eduard Schiitt, 
all three in manuscript, a Pavane by 
Louis Vuillemin and a Caprice by 
Philipp. 
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A Quartet Takes to the Air | 





The Curtis String Quartet Departs from Amsterdam to Play in Stockholm: Left to Right, Max 
Aronoff, Jascha Brodsky, Charles Jaffe and Orlando Cole 


HE Curtis String Quartet, which 

livides its activities each season be- 
tween Europe and America, returned 
to the United States on Dec. 13 aboard 
the Conte di Savoia after a two months’ 
tour abroad. 

During that time the quartet filled 
twenty-three concert and radio engage- 
ments, appearing in England, Scotland, 
France, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, 
Sweden, Czechoslovakia, Switzerland 


” 


ORPHEUS CLUB OFFERS 
CONCERT IN CINCINNATI 





American Organist’s Guild Sponsors 
Hearing of Works by Members— 
Renardy Gives Recital 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 20.—The Orpheus 
Club, a male chorus, offered the opening 
concert of its forty-sixth season Dec. 2 
under Thomas James Kelly. The pro- 
gram divided itself into two parts, with 
an unusual selection of gypsy songs in 
the first, and an equally interesting 
group of Christmas carols in_ the 
second. 

Ossy Renardy, Viennese violinist, ap- 
peared before the Matinee Musicale 
Club on Dec. 2. The nature of his pro- 
gram permitted him to establish himself 
first of all as a violinist with formidable 
technical equipment and considerable 
temperament. 

The Southern Ohio Chapter of the 
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SAN CARLO OPERA COMPANY 


Fortune Gallo, General Director 


Extends Wishes for a 


Wery Happy Christmas and 
Prosperous New Year 


and Italy. 3esides playing standard 
works, the quartet gave first perform- 
ances of new quartets by American com 
posers which were received with inter 
est by European audiences. 

The ensemble, which includes Jascha 
Brodsky and Charles Jaffe, violins ; Max 
Aronoff, viola, and Orlando Cole, ’cello, 
has been re-engaged for more than 
thirty concerts to be given in Europe 
in the Spring of 1939. 


American Guild of Organists sponsored 
a concert of compositions by members 
on Dec. 7. The program consisted of 
a Prelude and Fugue in G Minor, by 
Wayne Fisher; ‘Fantasie Nocturne’, by 
William Field; “The Spirit of God on 
the Face of the Waters’, by C. Hugo 
Grimm; Intermezzo and ‘Festival Post- 
lude’ by Sidney Durst; and two 
chorale preludes, by John Haussermann, 
Jr., all written for organ. They were 
played by the composers themselves, ex- 
cept the last, which was played by 
Lucille Meyer. There was also an 
anthem, ‘Festal Song’, by Edward Mead, 
dean of the chapter, sung by four stu- 
dents of Miami University, of Oxford, 


Ohio. The concert closed with Henry 
Woodward’s Sonata for violin and 
piano, played by Elizabeth Kinney, 


violinist of Western College for Women, 
Oxford, Ohio, and the composer. Be 
fore the concert, Dr. James G. Heller 
spoke on the subject ‘Nationalism in 


Music’. > oe 
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CONCERTS: 


(Continued from page 18) 

grin’, for which they received the reward 
of lengthy applause, and finally the entire 
ensemble performed the Quintet from the 
first act of ‘Lohengrin’. Substantially the 
program was much the same as at their 
first concert earlier in the season. That, 
however, did not prevent a large audience 
from attending to pay tribute to these Wag- 
nerian singers. W. 


Tessa Bloom Plays a Bax Sonata 
Tessa Bloom, pianist. Town Hall, Dec. 
4, evening: 
Chromatic er mag and Fugue.......... Bach 
Sonata in C, Op. 2, No. 3....+++++- Beethoven 
Sonata No. 2, in G (in one movement) 


Arnold Bax 


Intermezzi in A Minor, Op. 118, No. 1, and 


A Major, Op. 118, No. 2; Capriccio in 
B Minor, Op. 76, No. 2; Intermezzo in 
B Fiat, Op. 76, No. 4; Rhapsodie in E Fiat. 

CH, BE BE Gicccocccccensecosesenes Brahms 

It takes courage to place any of the Bax 
piano sonatas on a recital program, but 
Miss Bloom justified her temerity by the 
stirringly vital and dramatic performance 
she gave of the one that is perhaps the 
most taxing of them all, both mentally 
and mechanically. It is unduly long, unre- 
mittingly strenuous and structurally rather 
loose-jointed. But the young pianist held 
it compactly in her grasp and came through 
it with unflagging energy. 

In the rest of the program many of the 
qualities disclosed at her début recital last 
season were again in evidence in the mu- 
sical intelligence displayed, the earnestness 
of purpose that was so convincingly ap- 
parent, the alert consciousness of structure 
and the well-worked out technical detail. 
But, unfortunately, there had crept in an 
aggressive approach that in great measure 
usurped the place of a certain spiritual 
essence that informed her playing last year, 
and it impelled her to force her tone badly 
in many places, notably in the Beethoven 
sonata, whose sonority proportions were 
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Pianists 


Return and Violinist Makes 


Debut 





Emile Baume 


Tessa Bloom 


entirely misconceived, and in the Bach fan- 
tasie. Some of the Brahms pieces also suf- 
fered from an excess of vigor. 

The Bach fugue, on the other hand, was 
admirably set forth, with the reflectiveness 
in enunciating the subject on its earlier 
appearances that is its due and with a 
clarity of architectural design which its 
progressive development was not permitted 
to obscure. This young pianist has so 
much talent and intelligence that it is to 
be hoped she will soon regain the ideal of 
beauty she revealed last season and which 
she seems to have lost sight of for the 
moment. 


Emile Baume Returns to Town Hall 


Emilie Baume, pianist. Town Hall, Dec. 
», afternoon: 

Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue........... Bach 
Ballade in F Minor, Op. 52; Nocturne in D 
Flat, Op. 27, No. 2; Four Etudes, Op. 25, 
No 5 in.E Minor; No. 6in G Sharp Minor; 
No. 8 in D Flat, and No. 10 in B....Chopin 

‘Danseuses de Delphes’; ‘Poissons d’Or’; 
"Ee EOEe DOUOMEE sc ncavsestesncucasecas Debussy 

Sonetto 104 del Petraca; ‘Au bord d’une 
Source’, Etude d’apres un Caprice de Pa 
ganini sstees . Liszt 


Emile Baume, aF rench pianist whe made 
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Mischa Levitzki Beveridge Webster 


his debut here in a recital in the Town 
Hall last winter, returned to New York 
and an appreciative audience with his art 
and technique unimpaired. His afternoon 
clothes topped by a velvet collar and a 
shock of hair, he looked the legendary 
pianist and plied the romantic approach. 

This is not to say that Mr. Baume’s 
pianism is abnormally delicate or suffers 
from over-indudgence in sentimentality. It 
does not. His performance of the initial 
Bach item proved that. His touch is 
sinewy, strong and wiry; when he wishes 
he can achieve a resounding forte or the 
most delicately graded pianissimi. More- 
over, his interpretations are self-effacing, 
well-considered and serious. He is a poetic 
scholar of the piano, and the applause, 
punctuated by numerous bravos throughout 
the concert, was well deserved. 


The performance of the Chopin Ballade 
was a study in chiaroscuro, and the follow- 
ing Nocturne, played with a rare lightness 
of touch, was of the very essence of poetry. 
Still another facet of his artistry was re- 
vealed in that harlequinade, the No. 5 in 
E Minor. The group was concluded with 
the No. 10 in B, a tortuous exercise in rapid 
octaves that, for all his interest in its tech- 
nical aspects, received a dramatic and com- 
pelling interpretation. Mr. Baume is an 
instinctive pianist of intelligence and taste; 
as such he is a power to be reckoned with. 

W. 


New Friends of Music Give Fifth 
Concert 


Kolisch Quartet: Rudolph Kolisch, 
violin; Felix Khuner, second violin; Eugen 
Lehner, viola; Benar Heifetz, ’cello. 
Mischa Levitzki, pianist. William Prim- 
rose, violist. Town Hall, Dec. 5, afternoon: 

Quartet in D (Ké6chel, 575)............ Mozart 

Trio for Piano and Strings 

in E Fiat, Op. 100................. Schubert 

Quintet for Strings in G Minor 

Pe ae Mozart 

Although called in unexpectedly to sub- 
stitute for the Musical Art Quartet, the 
Kolisch players gave a notably finished 
performance, playing the opening Mozart 
quartet from memory, as is their custom. 
While in the second rank of Mozart’s quar- 
tets, the work was interpreted with charm, 
delicate nuance and that elegance which it 
so insistently calls for. It was a per- 
formance in miniature, so to speak, for 
the quartet makes no harsh utterances or 
bold tonal proclamations. 


Filled with the profuse lyric genius of 
Schubert, the E Flat Trio deepened the 
musical current of the afternoon consider- 
ably. Mr. Heifetz’s luscious tone in the 
andante con moto, ably seconded by Mr. 
Levitzki, limned the tragedy with which the 
entire work is impregnated, and Mr. 
Kolisch also entered into the spirit of the 
work. It must be confessed, however, that 
the length of the finale was far from 
heavenly and a few judicious cuts would 
have made its brilliant close even more ef- 
fective. 

The most engrossing work of the after- 
noon and the most completely satisfying 
playing came with Mozart’s incomparable 
G Minor Quintet. The astounding modu- 
lations, the rich coloring, the unfailing 
contrapuntal genius of this work are a 
challenge to the emotional range and qual- 
ity of the musicians who interpret it, and 
the quartet, with Mr. Primrose, came off 


first 








Maria Carreras Jeanne Gautier 


with flying colors. The concert had a 
festive air which the crowded hall and in- 
sistent applause intensified. S 


Beveridge Webster, American Pianist, 
Plays in Town Hall 
Beveridge Webster, pianist. Town Hall, 

Dec. 5, evening : 


Two Rondos in G. Op. 51, No. 2, and Op. 
129 


Beethoven 
Fantasie, in C, Op. 17.........seees: Schumann 
Fantasy, Op. ne Ballade, No. 4, in F Minor 


Chopin 
ie PN kin nctndhhicenaenkennes Debussy 
‘Feux Follets’; Etude in B Minor........Liszt 
Beveridge Webster, young American 


pianist who has become widely known 
throughout the country in the capacity of 
recitalist and orchestral soloist, gave un- 
stintingly of his technical resources in a 
program of both balance and interest. 

Attention to detail, generally careful 
phrasing, and fingering that was clear and 
crisp, were notable factors of the perform- 
ance. His interpretations were logical and 
precise, yet wanting somewhat in contrast 
and interpretative insight. These last two 
elements prevented a completely satisfying 
exposition in the Schumann Fantasie. The 
length of its separate sections requires that 
the architecture be held together by a unity 
of conception, but at his hands it disinte- 
grated into fragments, albeit well played 
and technically whole, fragments. 

The Beethoven rondos were more suc- 
cessful. The second, ‘Rage Over a Lost 
Penny’, by virtue of the very speed and 
dash with which it was taken provided 
a rewarding exhibition of technical vir- 
tuosity. In general main objectives were 
captured throughout the recital, and if 
not all the poetry inherent in the program 
was communicated, it may be remembered 
that that is a very elusive characteristic 
of music. The audience was large and sub- 
scribed heartily to Mr. Webster’s playing. 


Jeanne Gautier Makes Her Debut 
Jeanne Gautier, violinist. Ernst Victor 


Wolff, accompanist. Town Hall, Dec. 9, 
afternoon. 

‘Suite Italienne’: Introduzione, Serenata, 
Tarantella, Gavotta con due Variazione, 
Scherzino, Minuetto e Finale..... Stravinsky 

Chaconne for violin alone...............++ Bach 

BOMBS ccccccncececcseseseesoctivgecs Tcherepnin 

Divertimento on Tchaikovsky Themes: Sin- 


Pas de deux, 


fonia, Danses Suisses, Scherzo, 

Vere SD pen wicsdusccicnesd Stravinsky 

The New York début of the young 
French violinist Jeanne Gautier, a product 
of the Paris Conservatoire, proved to be 
an event of outstanding artistic moment. 
Unknown in this country, except to the 
limited public that attended a recital she 
gave in Buffalo last season, she came 
without any advance trumpetings and won 
the greater triumph because of the modesty 
of her method of appeal. 

The wisdom of arranging a program with 
only one really substantial work on it for a 
New York début, however commendable 
the desire to avoid a hackneyed pattern, 
might well be questioned, but from the 
moment she was launched on the Bach 
Chaconne there was no questioning the 
fact that here is a new artist of pro- 
foundly musical instincts, with vital com- 
municative power and a true wunderstand- 
ing of the grand manner of classic inter- 
pretation. There was a vibrant intensity 
and a loftiness of feeling in her playing of 

(Continued on page 21) 
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(Continued from page 20) 
this masterpiece of Bach’s that swept the 
listener along through the multiplex trans- 
mutations of the theme and impressed upon 
him anew the spiritual nobility and the 
majestic architecture of the work. Her 
tone was of such consistent beauty through- 
out and of such sonorous breadth and rich- 
ness as occasion required that a few 
minute lapses from strictly accurate intona- 
tion in some of the more stressful mo- 
ments seemed utterly insignificant. 

The new-comer revealed other facets of 
her temperament and her comprehensive 
technical mastery in the none-too-interest- 
ing Tcherepnin sonata, in Stravinsky’s 
dilutedly Italian suite and transmogrifica- 
tions of Tchaikovsky themes, but in the 
light of her incandescent re-creation of the 
Chaconne these compositions seemed un- 
worthy of her talents. Her audience ex- 
pressed its enthusiastic response to her 
work in prolonged demonstrations of ap- 
plause. In Ernst Victor Wolff she had 
a helpfully cooperating associate at the 
piano. 


Maria Carreras Pays Homage to Liszt 


Maria Carreras, pianist. Carnegie Hall, 
Dec. 8, evening: 


Sonata, Op. 2, No. 3, in C......... Beethoven 
‘Sonetta del Petrarca’, No. 123; ‘Dante’ 
EE EEE ATF PT ATE OTe 
eS OR CS arr Chopin 
EEE i wa cartons cvenstees cedaraniel Liszt 
» 2 Jen T Schubert- Liszt 
EEE» Wewacesccsessecthee Paganini-liszt 


Maria Carreras, bred in the Lisztian tra- 
dition, paid homage to the Abbé through- 
out her program. The fact that the Hun 
garian composer was responsible for or 
connected with the majority of the works 
she played did not prevent her from doing 
ample justice to the Beethoven sonata. 

Mme. Carreras’s playing is familiar to 
New York concert-goers and only the most 
favorable aspects of it were displayed upon 
this occasion. In the opening work a line 
of heroic dimensions was maintained, and 
indeed throughout the evening Liszt's typi- 
cal flurries, the poetizings of Chopin and 
the freshness of Schubert, even in Hun- 
garian embrcidery, were delineated with 
remarkable accuracy and comprehension of 
their meaning. 

The ‘Sonetta del Petrarca’ and the 
‘Dante’ Sonata constituted homeground to 
the pianist, and upon it she trod with ease 
and assurance, though Liszt’s tonal visuali- 
zation of the fourth and fifth stanzas of 
the poet’s ‘Commedia’, has more bluster 
and less bite than the winds that whirl 
through Dante’s underworld. 

The melancholia and pensive beauty of 
the Petrarchian ‘Sonetta’ were well real- 
ized and for this achievement, as well as 
for the general musicality of her perform- 
ance throughout the program, an audience 
of large dimensions gave Mme. Carreras 
ample testimony of its appreciation. 


Dushkin Plays Pergolesi Novelty 

Samuel Dushkin, violinist, who has ap- 
peared largely throughout the country with 
Igor Stravinsky in duo-recitals and who 
is also known as a brilliant interpreter of 
that composer’s music, turned to an earlier 
century for a novelty in his recital in 
Carnegie Hall on the evening of Dec. 10 

The Pergolesi Concertino, which began 
his program, is a recently discovered manu- 
script that has been edited by Mr. Dushkin, 
and it proved well worth the editing. It 
is in three movements, Allegro, Largo and 
Allegro con spirito. It may not move 
worlds to wonder, but it is an effective ad- 
dition to the recital repertoire. The first 
and third sections are alive with the bright 
wit, the flippant turn of phrase. The largo 
affords suitable contrast, and while it is 
not remarkable for its depth, it is not by 
any means superficial or tarnishable. The 
work further poses problems that give op- 
portunity to an able artist, such as Mr. 
Dushkin, to reveal his technique. 

The Schubert Rondeau-Brilliant, which 
followed, is not up to that composer’s lofty 
standard, and though the violinist played 
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Samuel Dushkin 


Anne Mundy 


with fervor, the banality of it seemed t 
weigh upon his conscience as much as it 
should have weighed upon Schubert's. 
Stravinsky, of course, was not missing 
from the program, and ‘A Maiden’s Song’, 
the theme of which was taken from his 
opera ‘Mavra’ and re-written for piano and 
violin last summer, received its first per- 
formance in New York. The ‘Russian 
Dance’ from ‘Petruchka’ followed. While 
Mr. Dushkin’s tone is not large or par- 
ticularly rich, his technical equipment 
proved ample and it was fully revealed 
Chausson’s ‘Poéme’ and Ravel’s “Tzigane’ 
Harry Kaufman was at the piar WW 


Anne Mundy in Debut Recital 


Anne Mundy, pianist. Town Hall, Dx 
10, evening: 
loccata in G Major * Ba c 
Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue....Bach-I « 
Humoresque, Op. 20 cagenes Schumant 
Suite, ‘Pour le piano’: Prelude, Sarabande 
Toccata peccecescosceses Debuss 


Ballade in F Minor, Op. 52; Maz 

Minor, Op. 17, No. 4; 

Op 2D. 

To this program Miss Mundy, who hails 
from Minnesota and has studied in Italy 
and in Vienna, brought an equipment of na- 
tive musical sensibility and intelligence 
technical proficiency. The program in it- 
self was not in every respect well chosen, 
featuring, as it did, the weakest of Schu 
mann’s major works, the too obviously car 
pentered Humoresque, but it is to the pi 
anist’s credit that she managed to mak« 
certain pages of it engaging by virtue 
the charm with which she invested them 
The Bach Toccata to be made interesting 
requires greater interpretative and total re 
sources than are as yet at her command 
but the Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue were 
clearly planned and effectivelv set forth 

By and large Miss Mundy’s best playing 
of the evening was done in the Debussy 
suite, imaginatively conceived and admir 
ably encompassed technically, and the 
Chopin group, an especially poetic mood 
being achieved in the mazurka. Throughout 
the program her tone, however, varied in 
dynamics, was too uniformly of one quality 
and that too shallow, to project the tru 
eloquence of the larger works as authori- 
tatively as could be desired. A total palette 
of richer and deeper hues would enable her 
to realize all her musical concepts more 
convincingly. There was much applause 
from an audience of encouraging numbers 

L 


Eunice Norton Reappears at Town Hall 
Eurice Norton, pianist. Town Hall. 
Dec. 12, evening: 
Sonata in D, K 57¢ Mozart 


Ballade in F Minor; Valse brillante in E Flat 
Nocturne in B; Scherzo in B Flat Minor 


Sonata in F Sharp Minor, Op. 11...5 
Variations on a Theme by Pagani 





In playing characterized by a super- 
abundance of vital energy, a technic of 
considerable proportions and frequent 
flashes of brilliance, Miss Norton again 
disclosed a generous endowment of tem- 
perament, albeit temperament impatient of 
the restraining hand of well-poised artistic 
instincts. Yet, while it had frequently b 
trayed her in most of the other works 
the program into rhythmic distortions as 
well as tonal excesses, she adjusted herseli 
to the final group of Paganini-Brahms 


Eunice Norton Ida Krehm 


variations with a continence and rhythmic 

liscreetness not in any degree foreshadowed 

in most of her previous playing. And this 

stability was attained and maintained at 
sacrifice of zest or brilliance. 

Her poetic evocation of the mood of the 
Chopin nocturne disclosed what she can 
accomplish in a quite different vein also 
when her exuberant spirits defer to her 
imagination; while the waltz had a con- 
siderable measure of grace as well as 
lash. But much of her playing otherwise 
be governed purely by impulse, 


seemed to 


without the guidance of musical logic or 
Sigi In the Schumann sonata the aria 
vas, on the whole, the best-played move- 
ment. The others were made rough by un- 
straines impetuosity, the majestic 


athedral mood of the Introduction being 
uried under a scramble of notes 
I ew of her obvious natural gifts and 


ical acquirements this young pianist 
{ gain tmmeasurably in artistic stature 
$ ecting herself to a period of severe 


self-discipline and intensive cultivation of 
greater beauty of tone and the sloughing off 
f her harsh percussiveness in fortes. The 
sizable audience applauded with evident en 
ssinoee ( 


ida Krehm Gives Her Naumburg Recital 
Ida Krehm, pianist. Town Hall, Dec. 14, 


rD , ..» Bach 
tas nC. O 7 -eeeess. Schumann 


rne C Minor: Ballade in F....Chopin 

rdin du vieux serail’ ‘ .. Blanchet 

gibet’ " noceevcodUel 

ie. WE anndudanecuGeaeencenstin meen Infante 
Miss Krehn riginally of Toronto but 


hicago, won the National Fed 
ration of Music Clubs and Schubert Me- 
tal awards at Indianapolis last Spring 
1 gai tis recital as one of this year’s 
mers im the Naumburg contests also. 


pproaching her task with uncommon 

ise she displayed from the start a technic 
ample to cope with the difficulties presented 
by her program, but it was not until she 
ad reached her final group that she was 
eard to the best advantage. 


re ~1 


he Chopin nocturne was well planned 
and it was obvious that the dramatic ele- 
ment of the ballade appealed strongly to 
rer as she developed its possibilities with 
excellent climactic effect and more colorful 
han she had previously achieved. 
The Blanchet piece and Ravel’s ‘Gibet’ were 
likewise treated imaginatively and effective 
ly, an appropriately sinister atmosphere be 
ng created in the latter, while the Infante 
variations had digital clarity, vitality and 





The major works had fared less well 
hile the Bach suite was played fluently 
i with clean-cut articulation it was main- 
tained at an almost unvarving mezzoforte 
throughout, and it very early became ap- 
parent that Schumann’s Fantasie is a~ yet 
beyond the piamist’s ken. In a flurried and, 
for the most part, breathless performance of 
the opening movement there was little sug- 
gestion of its alternating rhapsodic and 
reflective moods, while the essential heroic 
spirit of the second was completely lacking 
and of the poetry of the third there was 
scarcely a convincing hint. The impression 
gained that the work had been only super- 
ficially studied was strengthened by basic 
rhythmic errors. This young pianist pos- 
sesses plenty of facility and a dramatic 
flair, but she now needs to cultivate greater 


variety and significance of tone, a more 
penetrating insight and a richer imagina- 
tion. © 


Radamsky Sings Russian Songs 

Sergei Radamsky, tenor, assisted by 
Gregory Ashman at the piano, gave a re- 
cital in the Town Hall on the afternoon 
of Dec. 4, dividing his program into three 
sections, the first including an air by Han- 
del and Italian music; the second, Spanish 
songs, and the third, Russian songs. 

Two works by Osma, ‘Ay del Ay’ and 
‘Que es matarmi’, were from the ‘Poema 
en Forma de Canziones’. The artist was 
at his best in the Russian music which 
proved, naturally enough, congenial to his 
temperament, and he was enthusiastically 
applauded for his interpretations of Ippo- 
litoff-Ivanoff’s ‘Love Song’, Tchaikov- 
sky’s ‘At the Slumbering Brook’, Gret- 
chaninofft’s ‘Thou Art an Angel’, Mus- 
sorgsky’s ‘Sleep, My Peasant Son’, a lul- 
laby; the same composer’s ‘King Saul’, 
and a bracket of contemporary Russian 
songs in folk-vein. ‘The Two Sentinels’ 
by Mossoloff, was dedicated to Mr. Rad- 
amsky. Mr. Ashman’s accompaniments 
were praiseworthy. ’ 


Rosalyn Tureck in Fifth Bach Recital 

Rosalyn Tureck, pianist. Town Hall, 
Dec. 8, afternoon. Bach program: 

Preludes and Fugues: Book 2, D; Book 1, E 
G Sharp Minor and A; Book 2, F. Sharp 
Aria and Ten Variations in the Italian Manner 
‘Capriccio on the Departure of a_ Beloved 

Brother’ 

Preludes and Fugues: Book 1, A Flat, F 
Sharp Minor and F Sharp; Book 2, C Sharp 
Minot 
The unfamiliar feature of the fifth pro 

gram reached by Miss Tureck in her jour 
neyings through Bach’s clavichord and 
harpsichord music, classed as piano music 
today, was the set of variations which, 
with the ‘Capriccio on the Departure of 
a Beloved Brother,’ provided her with a 
momentary escape from the fugal strait- 
jacket of the Well-Tempered Clavichord 

The aria itself has the characteristic 
charm and dignity of Bach’s more lyric 
moments in exceptional measure, while th« 
variations are designed with considerabk 
variety even though carried to excessive 
length. They were particularly well played. 
The various episodes of the programmatic 
Capriccio leading up to the closing fuyue 
in imitation of the Postilion’s horn were 
all clearly set forth, and the fugue itself 
had the structural lucidity of the other 
fugues on the program. 

The many admirable qualities of this 
young pianist’s Bach playing that had been 
noted at the previous recitals were again 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Zinka Milanov Makes Debut in 
‘Trovatore’ — Nicola Moscona 
First Heard in ‘Aida’—Hart- 
mann Sings Tannhiduser as 
His Second Role—Castagna’s 
Initial Dalila 


(Continued from page 3) 


Tybalt of Angelo Bada. The settings 
were the familiar ones by Joseph Urban. 

In general, the singing of the revival 
was better than the acting, no new story 
in performances of a work in and out 
of the Metropolitan repertoire since the 
historic night in the season of 1891 
when the two de Reszkes and Emma 
Eames made their American debuts 
in it. If this was not a de Reszke- 
Eames cast, it was one in which the 
voices were well balanced. In the roles 
of the young lovers was to be found 
more than the usual illusion of youth. 
Mr. Crooks did some of the best sing- 
ing of his Metropolitan experience in 
the second and final acts. There were 
signs of caution in his use of his top 
notes but the role gained rather than 
lost through his generous use of the 
half-voice. 

Miss Sayao sang prettily but was 
rather more the glamor girl of the 
renaissance than she was a simple miss 
in her earlier ‘teens. As is commonly 
true of 20th century Juliets, the waltz 
song was her least satisfactory achieve- 
ment. Thereafter she met her lyric 
obligations smoothly and engagingly. 
Mr. Brownlee’s Mercutio was pictorial 
in action and his ‘Queen Mab’ air 
was blithely and attractively sung. 
Miss Browning’s page was the most 
thoroughly agreeable one of some years. 
She was good to look upon and the 
voice seemed to have grown fuller and 
richer since last season. A good word 
should be said for the Gertrude of 


Doris 


Nicola Moscona, 





International 
Who Made His Debut 
as Ramfis 


Doe and 


Cordon’s very tall Capulet. 


it was to Mr. Pinza 


another one for Mr 


that first 


honors went for singing that was stir- 


ringly 
The marriage scene, 
of his part in it, 
of the performance 


resonant and deftly 


controlled. 
primarily because 
was vocally the peak 
The orchestra gave 


a good account of itself, though it could 


not be said that the 
prologue represented the 
ensemble at its 
Ballet contributed the dances 


best. rhe 
[Bs 


achievement of the 
Metropolitan 
American 


Kullmann and Sayao Sing in Season’s 


season, 


First ‘Boheme’ 


Fairly early among the season’s mount- 
ing “firsts”, 


Puccini's ‘La Boheme’ made 

its entry on the evening of Dec. 6. Last 
it will be recalled, there were no 
Puccini operas until the final weeks. Gen- 
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naro Papi conducted, and the cast was as 
follows: 


Rodolfo .. rT Charles Kullmann 
OS a eee George Cehanovsky 
ee ee oe Louis D’Angelo 
Mini..... ne 
SNES 3°... sens Koes oeceuacelen Max Altglass 
DS. ©\ewecesthcvesdsphesel John Brownlee 
Serres cere Virgilio Lazzari 
Alcindoro. .....................Louis D’Angelo 
ML, C2?) i guia ho secs coeduahs Muriel Dickson 


PINON, ou ives secskeasubwann Carlo Cosica 


The ensemble was one of more co- 
herence than has been true of many per- 
formances that have enlisted more notable 
voices, Both Mr. Kullmann and Miss 
Sayao weft youthful in appearance, some- 
thing that did not lessen the appeal of the 
Rodolfo of the one and the Mimi of the 
other, The entire scale of dynamics seemed 
to have been built around Miss Sayao’s 
small but often very pretty tone, and the 
scheme was one in which Mr. Kullmann 
was precisely the right tenor. 

The most engaging personage on the 
stage was the Marcello of Mr. Brownlee, 
very well sung and even better acted. Miss 
Dickson’s first assumption of the role of 
Musetta was a successful one, with details 
that escaped the stereotyped. Mr. Lazzari 
sang the ‘Coat Song’ to general approval 
and more Particularly that of the throng 
behind the rail. O. 


The First ‘Samson’ 


The season’s first hearing of Saint- 
Saéns’s ‘Samson et Dalila’ was on the eve- 
ning of Dec. 8 the occasion made further 
notable by the first appearance in the 
house of Bruna Castagna as the Philistine 
enchantress. Her companions were René 
Maison as Samson; Julius Huehn as the 
High Priest; Emanuel List as The Old 
Hebrew, atid Norman Cordon as Abime- 
lech, The lesser roles were filled by An- 
gelo Bada, Max Altglass and Wilfred En- 
gelman. 

Mme. Castagna, while a dramatic Dalila, 
can hardly be said to be a subtle one. Her 
magnificent yoice, one of the delights of 
the present-day personnel of the company, 
did not lend itself to the best offices of 
Saint-Saéns’s music and her French savored 
more of the Tiber than of the Loire. The 
Spring Song was not particularly effective, 
and the ‘Amour! Viens Aider’ only partly 
so. In ‘Mon Coeur s’Ouvre’ she rose to 
genuine dramatic heights. Most of this aria 
she sang lying down. The canon in the 
last act, one of the opera’s finest moments, 
seemed Jacking in the impressive dignity 
which another artist has given it on the 
same stage. 

Mr. Maison’s beautifully clear French 
stood out, and he gave a good per formance 
dramatically, if at times his voice sounded 
constricted. Mr. Huehn’s High Priest was 
well sung; but dramatically ineffective. Mr. 
List’s on€ Moment was magnificently sung. 
Mr, Cordon sang his small role well. 

The conducting of Mr. de Abravanel 
was irregular, The opening scenes, not 
exciting in themselves, either musically or 
dramatically, were taken at a snail’s pace, 
making them duller still. In order to catch 
up, the lovely trio near the end of the 
scene was hurried to an unbelievable ex- 
tent, The chorus was tentative a good deal 
of the time and the manoeuvres of the bal- 
let added little. The cluttering up of the 
temple scene instead of the vast stage for- 
merly used, was also a detriment. H. 


‘Tristan Und Isolde’ for Benefit 


The fitst benefit of the season was a 
performance of ‘Tristan und Isolde’ for 
the Neighborhood Music School on Friday 
afternoon, Dec. 10. The cast included 
Kirsten Flagstad as Isolde; Lauritz Mel- 
chior, aS Tristan, and Kerstin Thorborg 
as Brargine; Ludwig Hofmann sang 
King Mark, and Friedrich Schorr, Kur- 
wenal Artur Bodanzky conducted. D. 


Hartmann Sings Tannhauser at Second 
Appearance 

Tannhauser’ on the evening of Dec. 9 

brought Lotte Lehmann back to the role of 

Elisabeth and was further distinguished by 

the advent of a new Heinrich, Carl Hart- 





Wide World 


Zinka Milanov, Who Appeared First in 
‘Trovatore' 


mann assuming the title role for his second 
appearance at the Metropolitan. Artur 
Bodanzky conducted and Leopold Sachse 


had charge of the stage. The cast: 
Landgraf Hermann............+. Emanuel List 
TOGUMRAUSET . 006s ccccccccererscre Carl Hartmann 
WON 6 ond cocnbcnstutesecees Friedrich Schorr 
WMRIEE. . coccccccnnszercecesececs Hans Clemens 
<<< panundostenskehbsaueeen Arnold Gabor 
OE See OO 
RE, cicbweesccoeseeensees Louis D’Angelo 
PEER. ocecnseccccccccneseees Lotte Lehmann 
racic caveninneseeaoesecs Kerstin Thorborg 
A Young Shepherd..............Marita Farell 


Miss Lehmann’s embodiment of the vir 
ginal mistress of the Wartburg possessed 
its familiar appeal. Once she had passed 
the greeting to the Hall of Song she lav- 
ished on the part her most beautiful sing 
ing. Few can rival her in the searching 
and poignant loveliness of the phrase 
“Heinrich! Heinrich! Was thatet ihr mit 
an”? Of similar high quality was her part 
in the great second-act finale. 

Mr. Hartmann’s Tannhauser fell some 
what short of his introductory ‘Siegfried’, 
though he was a presentable and often pic 
torial figure and sang many phrases 
smoothly and with tonal appeal. The long 
line of Tannhauser’s music has a way of 
disclosing irregularities of production and 
the new Heldentenor did not come through 
unscathed. Agitated passages lost quality 
and top notes were sometimes driven, 
pinched and unsteady. His quieter singing 
was his best. 

Mme. Thorborg’s Venus was an agres- 
sive and at times acidulous one, but with 
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PORTLAND SYMPHONY 
PLAYS CONCERTOS 


Serkin Soloist in Beethoven and 
Mozart Works Led by 
van Hoogstraten 


PorTLAND, Dec. 20.—The concert of 
the Portland Symphony,- Willem van 
Hoogstraten, conducting, with Rudolf 
Serkin, pianist, as soloist, on Nov. 29, 
was a notable achievement in the his- 
tory of the orchestra. The concertos 
were Beethoven’s fourth in G and, for 
the first time in Portland, Mozart’s con- 
certo in E Flat, K 271. 

Mr. Serkin projected the Beethoven 
with clarity of tone and phrasing, with 
impassioned significance. The sensitiv- 
ity and polish of the second received no 
less consideration. Mr. van Hoogstra- 
ten’s accompaniments were eloquent and 
the orchestra responded to his interpre- 
tative surety throughout the program. 
Purely orchestral compositions were the 
Overture to ‘Don Giovanni’, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s ‘Capriccio Espagnole’ and a 
novelty, ‘Ricreazoni’ by Renzo Bossi. 

Popular works were played by the or- 
chestra at the first of the matinee series, 
on Nov. 21. A Contra Tanz, on a theme 
of Dittersdorf, by Pehm, a compatriot 
of Mr. van Hoogstraten, received its 
American premiere. Bernhard Abramo- 
witsch, a newcomer, played Tchaikov- 
sky’s concerto in B Flat Minor on the 
Sunday program, on Dec. 5. Technical 
competence and distinctive musicianship 
were revealed. The Orchestra broadcast 
twice in November, on the Standard Oil 
Hour. 

Jaques Gershkowitch led the Junior 
Symphony in the first concert of its 
fourteenth season, on Nov. 20, in the 
playing of the ‘New World’ Symphony, 
Borodin’s ‘Polovtsian Dances’ and a 
novelty, Horace Tohnson’s ‘Imagery’, a 
pleasing descriptive number. George 
Beagles interpreted Saint-Saéns’s con- 
certo in G Minor with skill. Mr. Gersh- 
kowitch held the ninety-two young play- 
ers in excellent control. In the fore- 
noon he also conducted a portion of the 
evening program in a Young Peoples’ 
Concert for a more vouthful audience 
David Campbell was the master of cere- 
monies and Waldemar Hollensted led 
the singing of the Jefferson High 
School Little Ensemble. 

JoceLyn Foulkes 


CLEVELAND INSTITUTE 
FACULTY GIVE CONCERTS 








Rosenberg Heard, Rubinstein Visits 
Washington And Appears In 
Museum Of Art Series 

CLEVELAND, Dec. 20.—December was 
a full month for the Cleveland Institute 
of Music. Emanuel Rosenberg, tenor. 
of the voice faculty, gave his annual 
recital at the institute. The Gordon 
String Quartet appeared in Cleveland 
for the first time under the institute au- 
spices, Dec. 15, in the first of three con- 
certs by imported artists being held this 
season bv the institute. 

Beryl Rubinstein, director of the con- 
servatorv and noted pianist, performed 
at the Stradivari Bicentennial Festival 
of the Gertrude Clarke Whitall Founda- 
tion in the Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D. C.. on Dec. 16 and 18. He 
was at the piano in the Brahms horn 
trio on the former date, and with the 
Stradivarius Quartet in the Chausson 
concerto for piano and strings on the 
latter. 

Mr. Rubinstein also appeared as solo- 
ist on the Cleveland Museum of Art 
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Paris, Dec. 15.—Stell Andersen, 
American pianist, gave a concert at the 
Exposition in Paris under the patronage 
of the American government and played 
with the Orchestra Symphonique on 
Dec. 12. She was soloist with the Phil- 
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Stell Anderson, American Pianist, 
Appearing as Soloist with the 
Hungarian Symphony, Ludwig Rajter 
Conductor, in a Concert in Buda- 
pest on Nov. 27 


oer 


harmonic Society in Rome on Dec. 6 
and with the Munich Philharmonic on 
Dec. 15. Miss Andersen was heard with 
the Budapest orchestra on Nov. 27. She 
appeared in these concerts under the 
management of Albert Morini. 
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series in December, and in addition pre- 
pared for the coming performances of 
‘Sleeping Beauty’, the opera in which 
Mr. Rubinstein and John Erskine col 
laborated, in New York and Cleveland 

Marie Simmelink Kraft, mezzo-so- 
prano of the institute voice faculty, and 
Mr. Rosenberg will be among the solo 
ists in the Bach Christmas Oratorio at 
Lima, O., on Dec. 26. Mary Van Kirk, 
scholarship student and contralto, was 
a soloist in ‘The Messiah’ at Berea 
College, Berea, Ky., Dec. 13, and in 
Richmond, Ky., Dec. 14. 


LOS ANGELES HEARS 
ROMANTIC PROGRAM 


Strauss, Reger and Cherubini 
Works Led by Klemperer— 
Busch Plays Beethoven 
Los ANGELEs, Dec. 20.—Otto Klem 
perer’s regenerated Philharmonic cre 
ated a furore by its brilliant playing in 
the third pair of concerts in the Audi- 

torium on Dec. 9 and 10. 

\s if to prove its virtuoso ability, 
Mr. Klemperer programmed Max 
Reger’s scintillating ‘Romantic’ Suite, 
Op. 125, and Cherubini’s Overture to 
‘Anacreon’, closing with Strauss’s ‘Don 
Juan’. Adolf Busch was soloist pre 
senting a scholarly performance of 
Beethoven’s Concerto for violin and or 
chestra in D, Op. 61. 

The trite phrase that, “the orchestra 
never played better”, may be consid- 
ered true upon this occasion. For sheer 
beauty of tone, artistic phrasing and 
stvle, the orchestra set a standard which 
it may find difficult to maintain, al- 
though there should be no difficlty in 
matching the musical content of some 
of the numbers. The Strauss and Reger 
works particularly, drew vociferous ap- 
plause. Busch’s performance was not 
consistently on the high plane that he 
sometimes maintained. Suffice it to say 
that his best work was achieved in the 
last movement and that it brought him 
an ovation. 

The Federal Symphony, Willy Stahl. 
guest conductor, gave the first concert 











in its new permanent auditorium the 
Belasco Theater on Dec. 12. An over- 
long program included transcriptions of 
Bach’s organ and piano works by Scott 
Bradley, conducted by the arranger, a 
Mozart Symphony and works by Gold- 
mark and Rimsky-Korsakoff. Laura 
Saunders soprano, was soloist, singing 
a familiar aria from ‘Cavalleria’, and 
songs by George Liebling, Guy Bevier 
Williams and Richard Drake Saunders 

Hat D. Crain 

Igor Gorin to Make Concert Tour 
HoLtLtywoop, Dec. 20.—Igor Gorin, 
baritone of the radio and screen, will 
leave immediately after the first of the 
year for a concert tour of thirty appear- 
ances, including Reno, Victoria, and 
Vancouver, B. C., three concerts in 
Montana, a recital in Cleveland, and 
appearances in many Eastern cities. Mr. 
Gorin was heard as soloist with the 
Seattle Symphony on Dec. 15. He has 
been a soloist on the Hollywood Hotel 
program, a broadcast hour, for almost 
two years, and his appearances on 
M-G-M’s ‘Good News’ program are 

awaited with interest a. oa. C. 


PITTSBURGH HAILS 
ORCHESTRA CONCERT 


Rachmaninoff Plays ‘Rhapsody’ 
With Local Organization— 
Recitals Increase 


PITTSBURGH, Dec. 20.—The first week 
of December brought us three of the 
finest programs and performances we 
have had in recent years. Gieseking, 
who had appeared with the Pittsburgh 
Orchestra as soloist, gave a recital for 
the Art Society, playing works by Bach, 
Mozart, Beethoven (the Appassionata 
Sonata), Debussy, Chopin and Liszt. 
Under Mr. Gusikoff’s direction the 
Pittsburgh Orchestra closed the first 
half of its present season with a pro- 
gram which included Tchaikovsky’s 
Fourth Symphony and Rachmaninoff’s 
‘Rhapsody’ for piano and orchestra with 
the composer as soloist receiving an ova- 
tion. 

The climax came with Fritz Kreis- 
ler’s recital, his program built about the 
Mendelssohn Concerto, played in the 
grandest and warmest manner. Two 
programs by the Boston Symphony on 
Dec. 11 and 12 opened with a public 
rebuke administered by Koussevitsky 
himself to a noisy audience and then 
proceeded to the business of the day. 
There were a concerto of Carl Philip 
Emanuel Bach, Prokofieff’s ‘Lieutenant 
Kije’ and Brahms’s First Symphony 
for Saturday night, and for Sunday the 
Mozart A Major Symphony No. 29, 
Sibelius’s Second Symphony, the pre- 
lude to Mussorgsky’s ‘Khovantschina’, 
and Strauss’s ‘Till Eulenspiegel’. 

The Viennese violin prodigy, Osay 
Renardy, made an excellent impression 
at his debut before the Young Men and 
Women’s Hebrew Association. The 
Paganini Concerto held no terrors for 
this boy and the Schubert Sonata bore 
all the earmarks of Viennese charm. 
There were shorter works by Chami- 
nade, Sarasate, Burmester, and Corelli. 
Leo Taubman played the accompani- 
ments. 

The Weiner Saengerknaben offered 
the Christmas entertainment in May 
Beegle’s series, giving a group of old 
church music, some modern carols, and 
a playlet, ‘Vienna Waltzes’, as the piéce 
de resistance. The Tuesday Musical 
Club’s Christmas program included a 
pageant of the nativity with a narrator, 
Mary Jones Sherrill, and a chorus of 
mixed voices. Mrs. James H. Greene 
was organist and Lucy Balter piano 
accompanist. J. Frep LissFELT 
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With its constant give and take between the instruments, 
neither of which predominates, the sonata requires performance by 
artists as perfectly in balance as these two.”’ 
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Music in Miniature and Operatic Excerpts Appear 














GOOD ORCHESTRAL MATERIAL 
IN THE SMALLER FRAMEWORK 


‘Two delightful little pieces for orchestra 
come from the London firm of Stainer 
& Bell, represented here by the Galaxy 
Music Corporation. They are a ‘Slumber 
Song’ and an ‘Elfin Dance’ by Haydn 
Wood, the former occupying two and a 
quarter minutes in performance, the latter 
one and three-quarters. The scoring is 
nominally the same for both, although in 
the merry little ‘Elfin Dance’ the brasses 
have practically nothing to do, and then 
for it a glockenspiel is added. 

The same publishers also keep the 
smaller groups of instrumentalists in mind. 
For string orchestra (of four parts) and 
piano they have brought out a ‘Playtime 
Suite’ by Haydn Morris, three ‘pieces en- 
titled “Maypole Dance’, ‘Morning Song’ 
and ‘Galloping Horses’. Of only moderate 
difficulty, these are all attractive, the first 
and third having an appealing rhythmic 
lilt and real gaiety of spirit. And, more- 
over, these publishers have made some 
worthwhile additions to their Polychordia 
String Library, edited by James Brown, a 
series specifically designed for string or- 
chestras of few or many players with piano, 
and arranged in five grades, classified as 
primary, lower, middle, higher and ad- 
vanced. 

The new features of this library are a 
‘Miniature Suite’ by Fred Falconer, a Pre- 
lude, Bourrée, Gavotte, Sarabande, Minuet 
and Gigue, all good pieces, for the middle 
grade, and the ‘Heston’ Album, a collec- 
tion of seven pieces from the classics with 
but one exception, and designed for the 
lower grade. 

The contents of this ‘Heston’ Album are 
a short fugue by Albrechtsberger, a rigau- 
don by Rameau, two organ voluntaries by 
Orlando Gibbons and a prelude and a cor- 
rente by Corelli, all arranged, bowed, and, 
in some cases, scored by the general editor 
of the series; and, strangely inserted be- 
tween the Orlando Gibbons church volun- 
taries and the stately Corelli prelude, a 
fox-trot by Sebastian H. Brown, which 
would have seemed better placed in a col- 
lection of dances. These publications, and 
the Polychordia String Library in general, 
should be brought to the attention of all 
directors of junior orchestral groups. 


BACH’S ‘GIANT FUGUE’ 
TRANSCRIBED BY SEVITZKY 


ACH’S so-called ‘Giant Fugue’, other- 

wise the chorale prelude “Wir glauben 
all an einen Gott’, now appears as a tran- 
scription for full orchestra made by Fabien 
Sevitzky, the recently appointed conductor 
of the Indianapolis Symphony. The pub- 
lishers are C. C. Birchard & Company of 
Boston. 

The arranger, a nephew of the conductor 
of the Boston Symphony, has gone about 
his task in a manner that reveals his broad 
knowledge of his medium and has skil- 
fully utilized its color resources in trans- 
ferring this familiar work to a larger can- 
vas. The subject is given out first by the 
clarinets in B Flat and the bassoons and is 
answered by the oboes, violins and violas. 
Eventually various other combinations are 
used effectively in its pronouncement and 
the instruments are massed ingeniously 


in a finale of impressive sonority. This is 
a worthy addition to the growing list of 
transcriptions that are bringing Bach’s 
works into the domain of the modern 
orchestra. 


AIRS FROM GOOSSENS OPERA 
PUBLISHED FOR CONCERT USE 


FOUR excerpts from Eugene Goossens’s 
opera ‘Don Juan de Mafiara’, produced 
at Covent Garden last Spring, have come 
to hand from the London house of J. & W. 
Chester. In concert 
versions prepared by 
the composer, they 
consist of the Ro- 
mance from _ the 
third act transcribed 
for violin (specifi- 
cally for Jascha 
Heifetz and his vio- 
lin) and three songs 
from Act 2, the 
baritone ‘Don Juan’s 
Serenade’ and two 
soprano airs, ‘The 
Fan Song’ and 
‘Inés’s Song’. 

Early in his career 
Mr. Goossens en- 
rolled himself among the modernists, and 
in writing this opera, to a libretto by 
Arnold Bennett, two or three years ago 
he was in no mood, to judge by these 
excerpts, to make any compromises with 
traditional operatic demands. Formally, 
it is true, he bows to convention in hav- 
ing set numbers. which, after all, can 
scarcely be avoided, but his music here, 
with the wilfully erratic shaping of the 
melodic line and the restlessly dissonant 
harmony, is characteristically provocative, 
and even at times a bit irritating. For Mr. 
Goossens indisputedly possesses a formid- 
able compositional technic, and one can- 
not but deplore such arbitrary submerging 
of the emotional essence of the text in his 
music, or, perhaps more accurately ex- 
pressed, such uncompromising intellectual- 
izing of the emotional essence. It has to 
be borne in mind, of course, that excessive 
dissonance sounds more flagrant and less 
colorful on the piano than with the orches- 
tral timbres. 

The Romance in its violin form, at any 
rate, has inherent beauty both in line and 
in moodful accompaniment and is the most 
elaborately developed of these four pieces. 
But none of the three songs from the sec- 
ond act strikes fire. ‘Inés’s Song’ is the 
best of them and the most potentially 
dramatic, but its line is too angular and 
too arbitrarily turned to be convincing as 
a spontaneous reflection of its poetic text. 
An opportunity has been missed to make 
an arch little song of “The Fan Song’, 
and its principal effect lies in the rhyth- 
mic character of the accompaniment fig- 
ures. ‘Don Juan’s Serenade’ has the most 
tangible melodic line of the three, though 
it is not of any great distinction, nor does 
it afford the singer opportunity for a cli- 
mactic effect of any kind unless he avails 
himself of the dubious suggestion, given 
as an alternate, to end up on the baritone’s 
high G on the vowel long “e” in “these”. 
The words for the ‘Serenade’ were taken 
from the late sixteenth century ‘Roman- 


Eugene Goossens 
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O How Fair is This Thy World .. . . FRANZ SCHUBERT 
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cero General’, 
other two airs are of Mr. Bennett's author- 
ship. 

ANOTHER FINE CANTATA 

ESPECIALLY FOR SCHOOLS 


3 ‘Morn, Noon and Night’ J. Michael 
Diack has produced a cantata especially 
for school use based on the music of Schu- 
bert and Schumann that is quite as sig- 
nificant an achievement for the purpose in 
mind as his ‘Mozart Festival’ featuring 
Mozart’s music, recently reviewed in these 
columns. The publishers of this series of 
cantatas are Paterson’s Publications of 
London (New York: Carl Fischer, Inc.). 

Here again Mr. Diack has drawn upon 
some of the most beautiful melodic inspira- 
tions of the two composers named and so 
provided an alluring opportunity for young 
people of school age not only to become 
“aware” of the golden treasury of music 
available to them but to become “inocu- 
lated” with a wholesome love for this kind 
of music. He has either made new trans- 
lations or written entirely new texts for 
most of the songs and choruses used, be- 
sides making a capital song of ‘The Merry 
Peasant’ by providing it with just the 
right words. 

Schubert supplies the instrumental in- 
troduction to ‘Morn’ with the ‘Marche 
Militaire’ and to ‘Noon’ with the ballet 
music from ‘Rosamunde’, while Schu- 
mann’s ‘Nachtsttick’ in F is appropriately 
played to usher in ‘Night’ and is again 
turned to most effective account as a clos- 
ing ‘Evening Hymn’, with Bishop Ken’s 
familiar hymn words affixed. ‘Hark! 
Hark! the Lark’, ‘Wanderer’s Night Song’, 
‘Heidenrdslein’, ‘Cradle Song’ and other 
Schubert songs are _ retained as_ solos. 
Schumann has been resorted to for most 
of the choruses, which, with but one ex- 
ception, are restricted to two parts. 

These Diack cantatas should be pre- 
scribed material in all High Schools, for 
a taste for good music acquired in such 
a way as they provide usually proves to 
have great tenacity of life. Many adult 
music clubs, too, could incorporate them in 
their program activities to pleasurable 
advantage. 


ATTRACTIVE NOVELTIES 
FOR WOMEN’S CHORUSES 


OF two decidedly worthwhile choral 
numbers for women’s voices recently 
issued by the Galaxy Music Corporation 
one is an original setting by Edward Har- 
ris of Shakespeare’s lyric, ‘It Was a Lover 
and His Lass’, while the other is a tran- 
scription by Donald Hale of Reynaldo 
Hahn’s ‘If My Songs Had Wings to Fly 
With’. 

The Harris work is a gaily tripping 
setting with an infectious lilt, the character 
of the main part being accentuated by a 
soprano solo as well contrasted design 
placed against effectively harmonized hum- 
ming by the other sopranos and the altos. 
Mr. Hale, discreetly avoiding all undue 
elaboration, has made a most satisfying 
arrangement of the familiar Hahn song in 
a well-devised harmonization of it in three 
parts. Both of these compositions are to 
be warmly commended to women’s cho- 
ruses in search of attractive novelties. 


A FINE CONCERT SONG 
AND A VOCAL PRAYER 


NE of the loveliest of the new songs 

that have recently come to hand is 
Max Wald’s ‘Beyond the Thames’, a pub- 
lication of the Galaxy Music Corporation. 
The poétic essence of James Elroy 
Flecker’s ‘Ballad of the Londoner’, as it 
was originally titled, is reflected in the 
music with singular aptness, and, with the 
roundly shaped melodic line set off by 
warm harmonization in the accompani- 
ment, an intriguing and inescapably spell- 
weaving mood is effectually created. An 
accompaniment for orchestra is also avail- 
able. 

And the same publishers issue a charm- 
ing setting of ‘Now I Lay Me Down to 
Sleep’ by Dion W. Kennedy, a setting 
strikingly simple in design and just as 


while the lyrics for the 


prayerful in spirit as it is simple, with a 
spontaneous flow of the vocal part that 
companions the familiar words with that 
inevitability which appears to spring from 
the heart of the text. 


COMPOSER OF NEW SONGS 
1S AUTHOR OF HER TEXTS 


WO interesting and attractive new 
songs of contrasting character bear- 
ing the titles ‘Song in the Desert’ and 
‘Exaltation’, with both words and music by 
Katherine Breid, come from Carl Fischer. 
Both songs are individual in style with a 
musically felt and well-shaped melodic line 
of emotional significance, and in the ‘Song 
in the Desert’, written in a minor key, an 
effective near-Eastern atmosphere is estab- 
lished, mainly by the simple expedient of 
sharpening the fourth of the scale, and so 
creating an augmented second with the 
minor third, in all descending progressions 
and in the final ascending passages. 
‘Exaltation’ is the somewhat more ex- 
pansive of the two, with a more elaborate 
accompaniment of independently melodic 
character and with resourcefully and color- 
fully harmonized chords. There are in- 
stances of unduly stressed weak syllables 
in the first and of needless breaks in the 
vocal line in ‘Exaltation’, but these do 
not lessen the pronounced element of appeal 
that both songs possess. 


ENGLISH COMPOSER WRITES 
GOOD ORGAN ‘SOLILOQUIES’ 


RGANISTS will find grateful mate- 

rial for recital programs in a set of 
‘Soliloquies’ by the English organist, Percy 
Rideout that has come from the Londor 
firm of Elkin & Co. (New York: Galaxy 
Music Corporation). The character of 
these pieces is indicated by the titles, ‘Days 
of April’, ‘Night Watch’, ‘Winter Faggot’, 
‘Penumbra’, ‘Noonday’ and ‘Little River’. 
All pieces of but moderate difficulty, the 
first four are especially ingratiating, im 
bued as they are with an individual poetic 
quality that establishes a definite atmos- 
phere in each of them. 


s—BRIEFER MENTION—® 


Choral—Sacred: 


‘The Lord Hear Thee’, motet for double 
choir, unaccompanied, by Martin Shaw. 
Intended as ‘a litany on behalf of the King’, 
with text taken from Psalm XXI, this is a 
finely conceived and well written motet, 
with the two choirs achieving a particularly 
imposing effect on the closing chain of 
‘Alleluias’. It was composed for the Coro- 
nation Service in Liverpool Cathedral last 
May (London: Curwen). 


‘Glory to God in Heaven’, sacred chorus 
for mixed voices by Dmitri Bortniansky, 
arranged by Tchaikovsky and adapted by 
Peter J. Wilhousky. A fine, spirited, exult 
ant work in the Joyous key of G Major, 
with a nice fugal bit in E Minor as a con- 
trasting slow section. ‘Heavenly Light’, 
also for mixed voices, unaccompanied, by 
A. Kopylov, arranged by Peter J. Wilhou- 
sky. Music of simple dignity, creating a 
churchly mood and requiring eminently 
smooth singing. The English version in 
both cases is by Alice Mattullath (Carl 
Fischer). 


Strings and Piano: 

‘Song Without Words’ by Oscar Ras- 
bach, arranged by Louis Hintze. Mr 
Rasbach’s warmly melodic little romance 
in a highly effective setting, with four 
violins, or three violins and a viola, and a 
cello and a double-bass augmenting and 
enriching the piano part (Schirmer). 

L 


Oboe and Piano: 

‘Roundelay’, by Alan Richardson. A 
gratefully melodious solo piece to add to 
the restricted répertoire of the oboe, but 
equally suitable for clarinet. (Oxford. New 
York: Carl Fischer). 


4. 
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STOKOWSKI PLAYERS 
IN BALTIMORE VISIT 


Philadelphia Orchestra Heard in 
All-Russian Program— 
Recitalists Appear 


BaLtimoreE, Dec. 20.—A record at- 
tendance marked the reception of Leo- 
pold Stokowski who made his only ap- 
pearance last night at the Lyric with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra in music of 
Stravinsky, Shostakovich, and Mussorg- 
sky. 

With the reading of Alban Berg’s 
Violin Concerto Louis Krasner, soloist, 
gained esteem for his astute delivery of 
the difficulties involved. The composi- 
tion, however, left opinion divided as to 
its aural interest. 





Hofmann Is Soloist 


The National Symphony devoted its 
program on Dec. 14 at the Lyric to the 
music of Beethoven and also gave the 
local public opportunity to hear Josef 
Hofmann, whose “jubilee” presentation 
became a memorable performance. The 
artist’s reading of the G Major Con- 
certo will remain a model conception. 
The audience demanded many recalls 
for the veteran pianist. Mr. Kindler 
further displayed the orchestra’s qual- 
ities in the ‘Prometheus’ Overture and 
the A Major symphony. 

The Peabody Conservatory Student 
Orchestra, Gustave Strube, conductor, 
with George Steiner, violinist, and 
Carolyn Lobdell, contralto soloist, on 
Dec. 15 played a Purcell suite, the 
Schumann B Flat Symphony, and under 
Howard Thatcher’s guidance the first 
movement of his violin concerto. Caro- 
lyn Lobdell sang an aria from Gounod’s 
‘Sappho’. 

FRANZ C. BoRNSCHEIN 


Give Second Recital in Candle-Light 
Musicales Series 

The second recital of the Candle- 
Light Musicales, a series originated by 
Helen Schafmeister and now in its 
eighth season, took place in the Astor 
Galleries of the Waldorf-Astoria on 
Dec. 15. The participating artists were 
Miss Schafmeister, pianist, and Vir- 
ginia and Mary Drane, duo-violinists, 
assisted at the piano by Virginia Duffey. 
The concluding event in this series is 
scheduled for Jan. 19. 





Margaret Sittig to Mark Bruch 
Anniversary 

In the program for her Steinway Hall 
recital on Jan. 6 Margaret Sittig, violin- 
ist, has included the Bruch Concerto in 
G Minor, Op. 26, in honor of the 100th 
inniversafy of the composer’s death. 
She will also play the Corelli-Spalding 
dition of La Folia, the Brahms Sonata 
n A, Op. 100, and a miscellaneous 
rroup. 
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Broadcast Cycle of Sibelius’ Works 
Finds the Radio Public Responsive 


Series Played by Radio City 
Symphony Under Rapee Draws 
Appreciative Response from 
Nationwide Audience 


HANKS direct from the composer 

in Jarvenpaa, Finland, are among 
the rewards that have come to Erno 
Rapee for his faith and daring in pre- 
senting a cycle of the Sibelius sym- 
phonies over the air. Among approxi- 
mately 2,000 letters which have reached 
the conductor of the Radio City Music 
Hall Orchestra, this one from the cre- 
ator of the symphonies will be particu- 
larly cherished by Mr. Rapee: 


Jarvenpaa, Nov. 23rd, 1937 
Mr. Erno Rapee 
New York 
Dear Sir, 

My very best thanks for your 
esteemed letter containing the inter- 
esting information about your great 
enterprise of conducting my works in 
radio. I want you to know how glad 
I am about it, knowing to my entire 
satisfaction that my music is in your 
eminent hands. 

With kind regards, 
Yours Sincerely 
(Signed) Jean Sibelius 


When Mr. Rapee began the series on 
Oct. 10, much curiosity was aroused 
concerning the impact of the Finnish 
master’s music in such a lump sum 
upon the minds of the American radio 
public. This experiment along Amer- 
ican air lanes pulled hundreds of appre- 
ciative letters weekly and amazingly 
enough, established by popular vote the 
Fifth Symphony in first place. Most of 
the responses expressed gratitude for a 
composer whose presence in the world 
today has quickened the flagging blood 
of contemporary music, injecting into 
it the strong stimulus of a Northern 
mind impelled to create beauty by the 
lake-laced and forested environment of 
his native Finland. 


Cycle Is Comprehensive 


The cycle was comprehensive, all of 
the symphonies being played with the 
exception of the Sixth which has been 
definitely promised. . Viola Wasterlain 
was soloist in the Violin Concerto. 
Viola Philo, soprano; Jan Peerce, 
tenor; Edwina Eustis, contralto—these 
three from the staff of the music hall— 
were also among the soloists, and the 
Radio City Music Hall Glee Club as- 
sisted in the presentation of three 
choral works. The tone poems ‘En 
Saga’, ‘The Swan of Tuonela’, ‘Poh- 
jola’s Daughter’, and, of course, ‘Fin- 
landia’ and the ‘Valse Triste’ were 
given, as well as many of the composer’s 
most moving songs. 

The most important, as well as the 
most eagerly awaited result was the 
reaction of the radio audience. Of the 
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2,000-odd letters, three were from 
cranks. The remainder were marked 
by feelings ranging from enthusiasm 
and wonderment, to pure, downright 
enjoyment. Many letters came in re- 





Jean Sibelius 


sponse to Mr. Rapee’s desire for tavor 
ite works to be played on the all-re 
quest program on Dec. 26. 

The majority wrote from the Pacific 
Coast (where listeners must tune in at 
9:30 a.m. if they wish to hear the pro- 
gram), the Middle West, Canada and 
the South. A youngster from Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, wrote: “Please play the 
Fifth Symphony next Sunday. As I am 
only fifteen I have not heard all the 
composer’s works, but I rank Sibelius 
above Tchaikovsky, Rimski-Korsakoff, 
Wagner and Verdi who rank high in 
my estimation. .. . I hope enough peo- 
ple have written requesting the Fifth 
Symphony.” A great many desired a 
repetition of the complete cycle, but 
generally concluded to the effect that 
“if this is impossible, please play the 
Fifth Symphony.” A woman in Los 
Angeles, an invalid, wrote: “These 
programs come to us at 9:30 a.m. and 
we delay breakfast and everything else 
to concentrate on our enjoyment of the 
splendid rendition of those noble works 
of Sibelius, so welcome a change from 
a surfeit of Wagner, Strauss, Haydn, 
Beethoven and other Germanic com- 
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posers.” 

One man in Roanoke, Va., unburdened 
himself as follows: “My knowledge of 
Sibelius is very limited, being familiar only 
with his tone poem ‘Finlandia’. At that 
time I did not particularly like classical 
music, finding it too dull, but I decided to 
listen to the ‘Music Hall’ program never- 
theless and see if Sibelius’s heavier works 
had the same appeal for me as his ‘Fin- 
landia’. They did... . And for that mat- 
ter, I have heard that Sibelius is hard to 
understand, his most difficult symphony be- 
ing the Fourth. That may be. I don’t 
really understand it. I enjoy it!” An- 
other wrote that “Any Sibelius will be 
welcome—this year or next.” Finally one 
man related—and the great majority of 
writers were men—that while he was a 
devout church-goer, he had “missed out” 
hearing his favorite minister several times 
and substituted Sibelius, inferring that he 
probably hadn't lost by the exchange. 

To bring this difficult music to adequate 
performance with an orchestra that plays 
four times a day on Sundays and almost 
as many times a day during the week, and 
one that repairs to the Music Hall stage 
almost immediately following the broad- 
cast to play the “Tannhauser’ Overture or 
some other work that draws equally upon 
the imagination and technical skill of the 
players; to give the music a carefully con- 
sidered reading—all this demands some- 
thing more than hard work and extra re- 
hearsals. It requires a fund of devotion 
that both Mr. Rapee and the men of the 
orchestra have drawn upon without stint. 
And the act of the management of the 
Music Hall in paying musicians for over- 
time and grinding rehearsals was a gen- 
erous gesture in the direction of the Muse. 

W. H. P. 


MUSIC IN MILWAUKEE 


Symphonic Male Chorus Led by Bergen 

——Arion Club Sponsors Two Events 

MILWAUKEE, Dec. 20.—The Sym- 
phonic Male Chorus, Alfred Hiles Ber- 
gen, conductor, gave a concert on Dec 
2, singing music by Peele, Purcell, Mor- 
gan-Salter, O’Hara, Dvorak-Fisher, 
Lefebvre, Campbell-Tipton, Huerter, 
Elgar, Wolf, Bullard, Handel and Ber- 
gen. 

The Arion Musical Club presented 
the New English singers and Ted 
Shawn and his dancers as two events of 
their regular seasonal series. Rudolf 
Serkin, pianist, was heard on Dec. 5 in 
a concert sponsored by the Society of 
Milwaukee Pianists. Scarlatti, Bee 
thoven and Schumann figured upon his 
program. Hulde Lamge, violinist, and 
Gloria Rodriguez, soprano, were heard 
in a debut recital at the Athenaeum 
under the auspices of the Society of 
Musical Arts. Arthur Eisler, pianist, 
and Marguerite Bade Voll, soprano, 
were previously heard in their debut 
under the same auspices. A. R. R. 
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PHILADELPHIA HEARS AMERICAN NOVELTIES 





Stokowski Concludes His Orches- 
tral Tenure—Plays Own 
Arrangements 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 20.—The Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra concerts for the 
first fortnight of December, conducted 
by Leopold Stokowski, provided a num- 
ber of novelties including three works 
by American composers and a large 
batch of Stokowski transcriptions. For 
the concerts of December 3, 4 and 7, 
the program listed: 


‘The Defeat of Macbeth’....... Stillman Kelley 
‘A Varmland Rhapsody’.............. Atterberg 
‘Love Music’ from ‘Tristan’..............-- 
Wagner-Stokowski 
Symphony No. 5, in E Minor....Tchaikovsky 


Shortly before the outbreak of the 
World War the American composer, 
Edgar Stillman Kelley prepared inci- 
dental music for special productions of 
Shakespeare’s ‘Macbeth’ in theatres in 
Coburg-Gotha and Berlin. The excerpt 
performed at these concerts was writ- 
ten as the prelude to act five of the 
tragedy and was later embodied by the 
composer in a suite for orchestra as 
the fifth and final movement. Effective 
‘theatrical’ music based on episodes 
from the concluding act of the drama, 
with trumpet calls, agitated passages de- 
picting battle and excitement, the move- 
ment had the benefit of an excellent ex- 
position by Stokowski and orchestra 
and was well received. 

A pleasing contrast was afforded by 
Kurt Atterberg’s opus written in honor 
of the seventy-fifth birthday of his coun- 
trywoman, the novelist and author, 
Selma Lagerlof, born in the Varmland 
district of Sweden. Some folk tunes 
common to that region have been em- 
ployed by Atterberg in a skillfully or- 
chestrated score which engaged con- 
ductor and musicians in a laudable and 
cordially accepted performance. How- 
ever, the plenary tonal and dynamic 
powers of the orchestra found scope for 
most effective display in the ‘Tristan’ 
music and the Tchaikovsky Symphony. 


Archaic Music Played 


An unusual program was offered at 
the concert of Dec. 10 and 11, the final 
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Robert McBride 


pair to be led by Mr. Stokowski, whose 
season’s. service as co-conductor lasted 
for the brief period of six weeks: 


*‘WMidie’ to 2 Ballet’... ........ccsec0 McBride 
Symphony in G Minor, 

"Song of,a New Race’..........i./....sStill 
*Prelude and Fugue in E Minor.......... Bach 


*Two Ancient Liturgical Melodies. .Traditional 
*‘Adoremus Te Christe’..... ; Palestrina 


ac. ££: eer Byrd 
"“Gagliarda .....6.- ia eeeeeeeeeeFrescobaldi 
“Mein Jesu, was fuer Seelenweh befaellt 
dich in Gethsemane’ .................. Bach 
*Passacaglia and Fugue in C Minor...... Bach 


*Freely transcribed by Leopold Stokowski. 

The first provided five movements, 
‘Parade’, ‘Romance’, ‘Trio’, ‘Pizzicato’ 
and ‘Jigg’, for a ballet designed for the 
purpose of providing opportunities for 
individual dancers in a group to ex- 
hibit their technique as soloists. The 
movements indicated Mr. McBride’s 
laudable capacities in invention and or- 
chestration. 

The Negro composer; William Grant 
Still, states that his G Minor symphony 
is to be considered as an “extension or 
evolution” of his Afro-American Sym- 
phony. The new symphony, completed 
this year which the author would like 
to be accepted more or less as ‘abstract 
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William Grant Still 


music’, represents (for those who want 
explanations) “the American colored 
man of today, in so many cases a new 
individual produced through the fusion 
of white, Indian and Negro bloods”. 
The symphony, performed for the first 
times here did not impress as an out- 
standing composition. Some interesting 
features in material and orchestration 
were to be noted, with a monotony due 
to lack of contrast in tonality, mood, 
dynamics and character of the themes. 
Transcriptions Are Opulent 
Stokowski’s transcriptions which en- 
dowed old music conceived for various 
mediums far removed from the modern 
orchestra with opulent tonal expression 
enlisted the resources of the orchestra 
for some admirable playing, which, no 
matter what the opinions pro and con, 
on the taste and fitness of some of the 
arrangements, must be acknowledged. 
The Prelude and Fugue in E Minor 
was originally written for organ. “Two 
Ancient Liturgical Melodies’ provided 
Gregorian tunes. The setting of ‘Adore- 
mus Te’ brought treatment of the well- 
known polyphonic motet (for voices a 
cappella) and the Byrd pieces first saw 
light as virginal pieces. Frescobaldi’s 
‘Gagliarda’ initially was an organ work. 
A capacity audience was on hand for 
the third concert, and the only one to 
be conducted by Stokowski, in this sea- 
son’s series of Concerts for Youth on 
Dec. 9. The program was introduced 
with his transcription of Chopin’s Pre- 
lude in D Minor. Debussy’s ‘Danse 
Sacrée’ and ‘Danse Profane’ delighted 
the audience, an excellent performance 
engaging the Barton Harp Quintet 
made up of Maryjane Mayhew Barton, 
Frances Gates, Rebecca Lewis, Isabel 
Ibach, and Lynne Wainwright. Other 
works heard at previous concerts were 
well performed and well received. 
WILLIAM E. SMITH 





Ezra Rachlin Returns from Tour 

Ezra Rachlin, pianist, who has been 
concertizing this fall in Europe, was to 
return Dec. 23 to fulfill recital engage- 
ments in this country. His appearances 
abroad included recitals in Milan, Rome, 
Vienna, Warsaw, Stockholm, Amster- 
dam, Budapest, two recitals in London, 
and an appearance as soloist with the 
Budapest Orchestra 





Songs by Grace Austin Are Heard 

Marguerite Hawkins, soprano, and 
Melton Moore, baritone, accompanied 
by Gertrude Hopkins, harpist, and Gene 
Schiller, pianist, presented sixteen songs 
by Grace Leadenham Austin at the 
Verdi Club on Dec. 16. 


GOLSCHMANN LISTS 
NEGLECTED BRAHMS 


St. Louis Symphony Offers the 
Double Concerto—Guidi 
and Steindel, Soloists 


St. Louis, Dec. 20.—The fourth pair 
of concerts on Nov. 26 and 27 opened 
with the Overture to ‘“Coriolanus’, by 
Beethoven, in which Vladimir Golsch- 
mann adequately demonstrated the fine 
precision of the orchestra. 

The beautiful Brahms Concerto in A 
Minor for violin and ‘cello, Op. 102, was 
given a superb performance by Scipione 
Guidi, violinist, and Max Steindel, 
‘cellist. The individual technique of 
these artists, who have played together 
for so many years in first chair posi- 
tions with the orchestra, brought a read- 
ing that blended perfectly with the ac- 
companiment provided by Mr. Golsch- 
mann. The closing half of the program 
was devoted to Tchaikovsky’s Symphony 
No. 6 in B Minor which received a more 
pointed and unemotional reading than 
we have been accustomed to. 


The fifth pair of concerts on Dec. 3 
and 4, brought Efrem Zimbalist as solo- 
ist. In the Tchaikovsky Concerto Mr 
Zimbalist displayed a Wfand of playing 
that was altogether satisfying and in 
accord with the orchestra ably directed 
by Mr. Golschmann. Opening the pro- 
gram was the Overture to “The Mar- 
riage of Figaro’ by Mozart, followed by 
Schubert’s Symphony No. 7 in C. 

The Barrére- Britt Concertino, 
Georges Barrére, flute; Mischa Elzon, 
violin; Horace Britt, ‘cello; Gerald 
Kunz, viola, and Jerome Rappaport, 
piano, made its initial local appearance 
on the Principia Concert and Lecture 
Course at Howard Hall on Dec. 3 
Compositions by Handel, Beethoven, 
Boccherini, Dohnanyi, Fauré and Jean 
Cras made up the scheduled program 

HERBERT W. Cost 








OPERAS AND RECITALS 
WELCOMED IN CLEVELAND 





Salzburg Guild Offers Four Works from 
Repertoire—Heifetz and Povla 
Frijsh Appear 

CLEVELAND, Dec. 20.—The Salzburg 
Opera Guild visited Cleveland on Nov 
26 and 27 offering closely-knit artistic 
performances, under the baton of Al- 
berto Erede, of Mozart’s ‘Cosi fan 
Tutte’, Milhaud’s ‘Le Pauvre Matelot’, 
Rossini’s “The Matrimonial Market’ and 
Ibert’s ‘Angelique’. 

The second event of the Cleveland 
Concert course on Nov. 19 was the vio- 
linist, Jascha Heifetz. With Emanuel 
Bay at the piano he gave flawless per- 
formances of Beethoven's Sonata No. 3, 
the Wieniawski Concerto, the Saint- 
Saéns Introduction and Rondo Capric- 
cioso and other works. 

Povia Frijsh was heard in recital at 
the Cleveland Museum of Art on 
Nov. 24. 

Other recent events of import were 
the appearances of Josef Hofmann, 
pianist, on Dec. 8 in Severance Hall: 
of Lotte Lehmann, soprano, on Dec. 3, 
with Erno Balogh as accompanist; of 
Rose Bampton, soprano, who appeared 
with the Singers Club; a recital by 
Emanuel Rosenberg, tenor, and one by 
Beryl Rubinstein, pianist S. M. 





A film based upon Schubert’s song 
cycle, ‘Die Schone Mullerin’ is said to 
be in preparation in Vienna 
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DANCE: International Group, Shan-Kar, La Meri and 


Under the auspices of the Dance In- 
ternational, an “Evening of Ballet” in- 
tended as a sort of cross section of what 
is taking place in the realm of the dance in 
this country at the present time, was given 
in the Centre Theater on the evening of 
Dec. 12. The organizations taking part 
were the Ballet Caravan, the Sandor-Sorel 
Ballet and the Philadelphia Ballet. Solo 
appearances were made by Paul Haakon, 
Paul Draper and Patricia Bowman. The 
directors of the organizations are Lincoln 
Kirstein of the Caravan; Felicia Sorel and 
Gluck Sandor, of the second, and Catherine 
Littlefield of the Philadelphia. 

The Ballet Caravan offered ‘Show 
Piece’ a series of thirteen solo and ensemble 
numbers with music by Robert McBride 
and choreography by Erick Hawkins. 
Solos were presented by Ruby Aisquith, 
Marie Jeanne and Fred Danieli. Keith 
Martin designed the costumes. Mr. Haakon 
then appeared in a solo from Gliére’s ‘The 
Red Poppy’, and the Sandor-Gluck com- 
pany in its own version of Falla’s ‘Amor 
Brujo’ with Miss Sorel as Candelas and 
José Limon as Carmelo. Edwina Eustis, 
contralto, sang the incidental solos. 

Paul Draper contributed tap dances of 
his own conceiving to music by Scarlatti, 
Johann Strauss and Gershwin and Miss 
Bowman was seen in ‘Tennis’ with chore- 
ography by Fokine and music from 
Delibes’s ‘Coppélia’. 

The concluding offering was ‘Barn 
Dance’ by the Philadelphia Ballet, the 
music of which was by John Powell, Louis 
Moreau Gottschalk and arrangements of 
folk tunes by David Guion. The chore- 
ography was by Miss Littlefield and the 
costumes by S. Pinto. Pantomime bits 
were done by Dorothee Littlefield and 
Thomas Cannon. 

A large orchestra conducted by Erno 
Rapee contributed the accompaniments. 
Preceding the dance program, addresses 
were made by Louise Branch and John 
Martin. 

The International has sponsored recently 
three folk dance recitals from many nations 
in the Rainbow Room, Rockefeller Center, 
also an exhibition of extraordinary scope 
now taking place in the International 
Building, of things relating to the dance. 
This includes designs, sculpture, books, 
photographs, dolls and numerous other 
things. There are also lectures and mo- 
tion pictures. 


Uday Shan-Kar and His Company 
Return 

Uday Shan-Kar and his group of Hindu 
dancers and musicians made their first New 
York appearance of their fourth American 
tour as the third attraction in the Town 
Hall Endowment Series on the evening of 
December 15th. A capacity audience was 
aroused to a high pitch of enthusiasm by 
the rarely beautiful and exotic art of these 
visitors. On the afternoon of the 17th and 
the afternoon and evening of the 19th the 
company gave further performances at the 
St. James Theatre, likewise to audiences 
limited only by the dimensions of the audi- 
torium. 

Two novelties in the repertoire were 
placed on the Town Hall program, ‘Chit- 
ra Sena’ and a ‘Bhill Dance,’ the former a 
solo vehicle for Shan-Kar’s younger 
brother Robindra, who displayed his excep- 
tional gifts and distinctive style to special 
advantage in it. The group ‘Bhill Dance’, 
developing the jealousy theme in the hus- 
band-wife-lover complication at a wedding 
festival among some of the aboriginals in 
India, was projected with compelling and 
amusing subtlety by Shan-Kar as the lover, 
Simkie as the bride, Madhavan as the hus- 
band and the other members of the com- 
pany. 

Shan-Kar scored outstanding personal 
triumphs in both his solos, ‘Kartikeyya’, in 
which he so vividly impersonates ‘the hero- 
ic son of Shiva born at the prayer of the 
gods’, and ‘Kama Deva’, eloquently de- 
lineating the passions according to the 
sublimated expressiveness of his unique art. 
There was all the familiar forceful beauty 
n the dance drama “Tandava Nrittya’, in 
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The Ballet Caravan in ‘Show Piece’, One of the Features of the Dance International's 
First Program 


which Shan-Kar as Shiva slays the ele- 
phant demon of Madhavan, and the well- 
remembered vital thrust of Madhavan’s 
‘Partha Kritartha’. Then there was Sim- 
kie’s lovely solo, ‘Mohini’, as well as the 
bathing scene, ‘Snanum’. The interludes of 
music played on native instruments exerted 
their special spell. 

The program for the matinee on the 17th 
was the same with the exception that it 
added the novelty ‘Lanka Dahana’, a color- 





Uday Shan-Kar 


ful and forcefully dramatic representation 
of the legend of Ravana’s kidnapping of 
Sita, who eventually makes her escape. 
Both Shan-Kar and Robindra were com- 
pelled to repeat their solo numbers. 

The closing programs restored the elabo- 
rate and singularly beautiful dance drama, 
‘Shiva Parvati Nryttya Dwandva’, in 
which the gods are importuned by Shiva 
to end a quarrel between himself and his 
consort as to which is the better dancer. 
They both thereupon compete in depicting 
eight of the nine states, or Rasas, that can 
be produced in an audience by dancing. 
Shiva also completes the ninth but in so 
doing resorts to a drastic device that so 
shocks his wife that she refuses to dance 
further, leaving him to be proclaimed Lord 
of the Dance. In this Shan-Kar, Simkie, 
Zohra, Madhavan, Robindra and Uzra all 
participated. It was an imposingly beauti- 
ful performance. But probably the great- 
est honors went to Shan-Kar for his solo, 
‘Indra’, in which he superbly represented 
the supreme deity initiating the lesser gods 
in the art of the dance. Having to repeat 


it, he did so without the musical accom 
paniment. 

Other noteworthy numbers of these pro 
grams were Simkie’s ‘Ramachandra’, ‘Mad 
havan’s ‘Peacock Dance’, Simkie and 
Zohra’s ‘Nautch Dance’ and the ‘Yuddha 
Yatra’. Again the musical interlude con 
tributed by Vishnudass Shirali with an 
amazing display of virtuosity on the drums 
was an outstanding feature, as was Dulai 
Sen’s playing on the sarode. C 


La Meri Returns in Dance Recital After 
Long Absence 

La Meri, an American dancer of un 
usual ability and charm, returned to the 
New York stage in a recital at the Guild 
Theatre on the afternoon of Dec. 12. A 
native of Louisville, Ky., she made a debut 
here in 1928, and since then has been 
traveling to the ends of the earth studying 
the dance in its various aspects on its 
native heath, so to speak. 

The result was extraordinarily satis 





La Meri 


factory. Obviously La Meri has given 
much time to study of the philosophic side 
of Oriental choreography as well as to its 
actual presentation as in the Devil Dances 
of Ceylon, depicting the religious signif- 
cance of the eagle, the cobra and the ele- 
phant. The difficult hand movements, difh- 
cult, that is for the Occidental hand, were 
achieved with grace and precision. Chinese 
and Japanese choreography was obviously 
equally well understood and was attrac 
tively presented. 

In curious contrast, from the fact that 





Marmein Appear 


the significance of tthe dies themselves is 
physical rather than geyche;, were items 
trom Spain, Ctiha, the Angentine andi the 
Philippines, all of 2 onere er less Dberian 
background. it ones the acinitted! that the 
Cuban ‘Cardhali), 2 thanitiy exotic creole- 
negro dance, wes @ tur ory inem some ef 
the Hindu offerings, hit it was none the 
less given with zest andl a complete sub- 
mersion of ‘the Gancer's gersonality im what 
she was dome. The Spanisih “Alwerias’, a 
stamping dance of persuasMe citytiim, was 
very ‘magnetic 

The costumes im cach cast met enily bore 
the stamp of «utherttining, int were indi- 
vidually beautiful dhs adding mucth tm the 
colorful while Phomgnapin records, 
mostly made on tthe spot, supplied! interest- 
ing accompaniments N 


Miriam Mermeim andi Gooup Appear 
et Berhiee-Piaze 

Miriam Marmeim ami ter group ai 
dancers appeared un tthe anutitamum of the 
Barbizon-Plaza on tthe exenng of Dee. 12: 
As heretofore, Miss Wanrmem!s program 
was interesting mot Orly @n account ef ifs 
technical execution, hit as welll for the 
originality Of contyittien shown in the 
arrangement of ther dhoues. A first per 
formance Gf ‘Himilegum, Hiyonotist’ to 
music ‘by Revell proved wortth wile and 
Milfred Neff as Scoramoucite was escel- 
lent. “Caresr’, 2 sot of resumé of a 
dancer's ife wes well dom. Otter items 
were “Marine Farttesy’, ‘fis Maidem Voy- 
age’, and “Pierrat Enewunters the Doetor’ 
Marion Kahn gave walle assistance at 
the piano N 


Christine Murdoch Kendrick Gives 
Prive Recital 

Christine WMhuriindh Kemiinck, soprano 
winner an tthe MacDowell) Cini) Young 
Artists Contest, guve @ cenit which be- 
cause of dliness ‘had heen gestyened from 
last April, at the WiadDewell! Cui) om Dee: 
8 Miss Kentinicdk gorexmted) a program 
which included @ @rayp af Lieder by Schw 
mann and Brahms, andl a Poencih group by 
Duparc, Debussc, Peiliiowsiy and! Pour- 
drain. Her imal qumilers were im Eng 
lish, and the woung singer adiltd) several 
encores. Mims Kemiiniik tas a voice of 
large volume, mich un quailty and epuient 
in color, EXniiowedl with gracious stage 
presence &nd port ste wurturyneted her pro- 
gram with anteliigence ami! clam, altlough 
her vocalism was af times sacrificed to 
achieve dramatic efeets. Miss Kendrick 
and her ACCOTTATING WW aa fier Gs inte, vere 


well recetved ‘by 2 capantty anifence K 


Erna Sack and Mermiz Rmeentital Appear 
at Haarlem Philiaemenic Wusicale 
The Haatiem Pthiltammemc Seciety of 

New York, Mrs. Eyenettt Menzies Raynor, 

president, ‘had as sellmsits at its second 

musicale at tthe Walliirt-Astoria om the 
morning of Dec. if, Hem Sacik,, coloratura 
soprano, and More Wosentiiall, pianist. 

Mme. Sack sang the “Buill] Song” from 

‘Lakmé’ and Streams “Went di Piimavera’ 

as well as a song group hy Marx,, Richard 

Strauss and Blech. Wir. Rosenthal offered 

Liszt transcriptions ef Scituiert works, 

three ;pieces ‘by Chapm andi tw@ ef ins own 

compositions. iniiex: Gesem was at the 
piano for Nime. Sack 


Bernice Kamsier Gres Evening of 
Seong Chavactezations 


Bernice Kameicr, eared) here several 
seasons @eO, Guve an evemng of “Song 
Characterizations” at tie Gmiii Theatre 


on ‘the evening of Der. 5, witth Bisa Fiedler 
at the piano. Miss Kamel patterned her 
program and ther metiod! of gresenting it 
on Ywette Guilbert, wiicih is a challenge, 
indeed, but mone the less she was highly 
successful im writique omms:. Several of the 
works preserited adi xen dome here by 
Guilbert. The diseose alm offered) modern 
songs and a groyp trom tie aghteenti and 
nineteeritt Cermuriss N 
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Yvonne Astruc, Violinist, 
to Appear in United States 





Will Be Soloist with New York Phil- 
harmonic Under Enesco on Jan. 8 
Yvonne Astruc, French violinist, will 

arrive in America within the next few 





Yvonne Astruc 


weeks to appear as soloist with leading 
orchestras and in recitals throughout the 
country. Her first appearance will be 
as soloist with the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony under the baton of 
Georges Enesco, on Jan. 8 

Mme. Astruc was born in Paris and 
studied at the Paris Conservatory, 
where she won a first prize. She then 
studied with Mr. Enesco and in 1925 
began her career as soloist with leading 
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orchestras of Europe giving concerts as 
well as recitals and radio performances 


in Paris, London, The Hague, Rome, 
Stockholm, Geneva, Athens, and other 
cities. 


Mme. Astruc, with the co-operation of 
her husband, Marcel Ciampi, pianist, 
has established ‘L’Institut Instru- 
mental’ in Paris. 


STRADIVARI PROGRAMS 
HEARD IN WASHINGTON 








Ten Beethoven Sonatas Played by 
Serkin and Busch—Dance Events 
Witnessed 

WasHIncToN, D. C., Dec. 20.—The 
Beethoven season was notably enriched 
by three Library of Congress concerts, 
arranged originally as part of the Ger- 
trude Clark Whittall Foundation’s com- 
memoration of the 200th anniversary of 
the death of Antonio Stradivari. The 
Beethoven concerts, three of five con- 
cluding concerts included in the Stradi- 
vari programs, were devoted to the ten 
sonatas Beethoven wrote for violin and 
piano. Rudolf Serkin, pianist, and Adolf 
Busch, violinist, played three on Dec. 
14; four more on Dec. 15; and a final 
group of three on Dec. 17. 

The Stradivarius Quartet and several 
distinguished musicians appeared on the 
Library’s concert of Dec. 16. The as- 
sistants included Louis Krasner, violin; 
John R. Barrows, horn, and Beryl Ru- 
binstein, piano. At the final concert on 
Dec. 18 Jay C. Freeman, musicologist, 
gave a talk on Stradivari and his work. 
The Stradivarius Quartet played again, 
as did Krasner, Rubinstein, Samuel 
Gardner and Edwin Ideler, violins; 
Conrad Held, viola; and Horace Britt, 


‘cello. All the string players used 
Stradivari instruments. 
Outstanding dance programs were 
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given by Lincoln Kirstein’s Ballet Car- 
avan on Dec. 1, and by Uday Shan-kar 
and his Hindu Ballet company on Dec 
9. ‘Yankee Clipper’, by the comtem- 
porary American composer, Paul 
Bowles, was a feature of the Carawam’s 
program. 

Roland Hayes, Negro tenor, opensd 
the Howard University comoert series 
on Dec. 3 in Armstrong High School 
José Iturbi, pianist-conductor, appeared 
on Mrs. Dorothy Hodgkin Dorsey's 
concert series on Dec. 5 im Constitution 
Hall, and also umder Mrs. Dorsey's 
sponsorship was a program given by 
the Don Cossack Chorus on Now. 28 

Mercado’s Tipica Mexican Orchestra 
appeared in Concert im Constitution 
Hall on Nov. 29. J. W. 





RECITALS VARY SEASON 
FOR BALTIMORE HEARERS 


John Charles Thomas, Martinelli, 
Colette d’Arville and Local 
Artists Appear 
BALTIMORE, Dec. 20.—John Charlies 
Thomas, baritone, with the assistance 
of Carrol Hollister at the piano, pre- 
sented the seventh Peabody recital om 

Dec. 10. 

Giovanni Martinelli, tenor, added to 
the fare on Dec. 17. As a tribute to a 
Baltimore composer, Mr. Martinelli pre- 
sented a charming new song “Southern 
Serenade’ by Gustav Kiemm whuch 
found immediate favor. Colette D’Ar- 
ville as the assisting soloist samg somgs 
of Wolf, Faure and Granados efiec- 
tively. Giuseppi Bamboscheck was the 
accompanist. 

Artur Rubinstein, Polish pias 
aroused enthusiasm with his amazme 
pianistic skill in the program at the 
eighth Peabody recital on Dec. 17 

Mary Hill Doolittle, ‘cellist, with 
Collins Smith at the piano, gave a re- 
cital at Cadoa Hall on Dec. 17, imcind- 
ing presentations of composienms by 
Jean Hure, Richard Strauss, Bridge am 
Paul Hindemith. 

Ida Krehm, pianist, wimmer of the 
Walter Naumburg Foundation award 
National Federation of Music Clubs 
Prize and the Schubert Memorial 
Award 1937, was the guest artist ap- 
pearing before the Baltimore Music 
Club audience at Southern Hotel om 
Dec. 18. The technical skill and 
musical intelligence of the young artist 


were heartily recognized. F.C. R 





DENVER PLAYERS HEARD 


Strauss’s 
Performed—Pernel Is Soloist 
Denver, Dec. 20.—The Denver Ciwac 
Symphony, Horace E. Tureman, com- 
ductor, presented its second concert om 
Dec. 12, at the Municipal Auditorium 
The program was of especial mterest 
because it presented Orrea Pernel, vio- 
linist, and the first performance m Den- 


ver of ‘Thus Spake Zarathustra’ by 
Richard Strauss. Miss Pernel ag 


the Beethoven Concerto in D Mim 

fine performance. She plays with a fall 
round tone of excellent quality and has 
a well developed technique. he 
Strauss was given a very good readme 
by Tureman and the personnel of the 
orchestra was increased for the ooca- 
sion. The string section has never ap- 


bh 
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peared to better advantage and the 
woodwind was very effective. J.C.K 
‘Columbus’ the new choral work be 


Werner Egk, is scheduled for an earls 
production at the Stadttheater in Trier 
Lortzing’s 


were broadcast recently from Munich 


Thus Spake Zarathustra’ 


‘Scenes from Mozart's Life” 


VASZY TO RETURN IN 1939 
WITH BUDAPEST CHORUS 





Huegeriam University Group to Be 
Beard im Coast-te-Coast Tour 
The Budispest University Chorus will 


appear im America under the leadership 





I. J. Vincent 
Vieter Vaszy 


of Wietor Vaszy, beginning in January 
of the I9G9 seasom. They will be heard 
m twenty-five engagements, including 
New York, which will be followed by a 
OST TO~COeST tour 

Mr. Vaszy is not only a choral leader, 
batt as also sunininns of the Budapest 
hbilharmomic, professor in the Royal 
Humg Franz Liszt Academy of 
Musac m Budapest, and a composer of 


stIMmcton Last year the chorus under 
Mr. Waszy appeared in twenty concerts 
wioch welded appearances in New 
York, Chica ago, Pittsburgh, Detroit, 
levelamd, Philadelphia and other music 


YeIMTIres, 





Grace Castagnetta in Christmas List 
Grace Castagnetta, pianist, appeared 

m 2 Christmas program at International 
playing two groups 

i compositions by J. S. Bach. The 
Vam Loom String Ensemble, led by Hen- 
irik Vam Loon, also participated, con- 
iribatimg 2 group of Christmas carols 
uTramged for “them | by Miss Castagnetta 


Tmse Of ec , 
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CONCERTS 


(Continued from page 21) 


amply in evidence, and again the ultimate 
effect was frequently marred by lack oi 
variety of tone quality and of feeling for 
fundamental accent and by hard, pinched 
fortes. Her vitality seemed unflagging, 
however. Noteworthy in the first and last 
sections were her performances of the pre- 
ludes and fugues in A Flat of the first book 
and those in F sharp and C Sharp Minor 
of Book 2. Again the audience was small 
but warmly responsive. en 


Kelberine Plays Balakireff and Scriabin 


Alexander Kelberine, pianist. Carnegie 
Hall, Dec. 18, afternoon: 

‘Islamey’, Fantasy Oriental......... Balakireff 
Sonata No. 4, Op. 30 in F Sharp..... Scriabin 
= ee oer Schumann 
Prelude from ’Cello Suite in E Flat; Two 


Organ Preludes in G Minor and E Minor; 
Sicilienne from Second Sonata for Flute and 
COBGGEES CROCSRIR, ccccicccccsasens Bach-Siloti 
‘Benediction de Dieu dans la Solitude’ 

Liszt -Siloti 
‘Tales from the Vienna Woods’ 
Strauss-Kelberine 

Mr. Kelberine revealed a plenitude of 
power as well as the ability to turn a fine 
phrase, pianissimo, in this recital. His 
performance was imaginative and colorful, 
particularly so in the Balakireff opus 
which began the program. His dynamic 
range proved wide, though he was wont to 
vacillate between the two extremes rather 
than upon the good middle ground of piano 
for much of his playing. 

The Sonata by Scriabin, who in this 
work might be called the Chopin of Rus- 
sia, was transformed beneath Mr. Kel- 
berine’s touch into delicate poetry and 
evanescent sound. It is a composition that 
demands technical resource as well as in- 
sight; both of these were present in the 
pianist’s conception and the audience, quick 
to recognize playing of a superior order, 
accorded him warm testimony at its con- 
clusion. 

The Schumann ‘Carnaval’ proved de- 
lightful. A work that can be made dull 
and uninspired by even a_ better-than- 
average pianist, it was upon this occasion 
informed with whimsicality, nostalgia, 
fervor, or wit and charm,—whatever its 
mood required. The Valse ‘Allemande’, 
‘Paganini’, ‘Promenade’ and _ stirring 
‘Marche des Davidsbiindler’, were sections 
that were exceptionally well played. The 
rousing conclusion brought applause for a 
performance that was marked by intelli- 
gence, taste and spirit; elements which did 
not desert Mr. Kelberine’s keyboard for 
the remainder of the afternoon. W 


Paraphrase on 


Ortambert Quartet Gives Second 
Concert in New York 


The Ortambert Quartet, Edgar Ort- 
ambert and Leon Temerson, violins; Al- 
bert Le Guillard, viola; Robert Salles, 
‘cello. Town Hall, Dec. 18, evening: 

Quartet in A Minor, Op. 29.......... Schubert 

Quartet in E Minor, Op. 59, No. 2.. Beethoven 

S, GS, Minccccccnndccbesenbenees Debussy 

The Ortambert Quartet, an ensemble 


from Paris which made its New York 
debut in a concert in the Grand Central 
Art Galleries on Dec. 7, gave a larger 
audience in the Town Hall an opportunity 
to enjoy their performances upon this 
occasion. 

The playing of the ensemble has much 
to recommend it. Their performance of 
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Pietro Yon 


Alexander Kelberine 


the Schubert and the other two quartets on 
the program as well, were carefully con- 
sidered and serious, not always as well- 
balanced as might be, perhaps, but in- 
formed with a singleness of purpose and 
laudable concentration upon the spirit of 
the music they played. That they did not 
always achieve their highest intentions 
was apparent in the transcendent Molto 
Adagio of the Beethoven Quintet where 
the tone, while individually fair, did not 
become in unison, the shining thing that 
this music requires. The Finale—presto, 
was rugged. Not infrequently in the 
Schubert as well as the Beethoven Quartet, 
the measures allotted to Mr. Ortambert, 
first violin, were marred by unsteady bow- 
ing and harshness of tone. 

With the Debussy quartet they were on 
home ground, and the French impression- 
ist’s only work in this form, distinctive and 
subtle as most of his music is, was well re- 
ceived by an audience of marked cordiality. 


Elvin Schmitt in Town Hall Recital 

Elvin Schmitt, a young pianist who play- 
ed here last season, again appeared in Town 
Hall on the afternoon of December 18th, 
offering a program that consisted of Bach's 
Fantasia in C Minor, Beethoven’s Sonata 
in A Major, Op. 2, No. 2, the Handel- 
srahms Variations, Chopin’s Nocturne in B 
Major, Op. 62, No. 1, Valse in F Major, 
Op. 34, No. 3, and Etudes in F Major and 
A Minor, Op. 25, Scriabine’s ‘Poéme’, Op. 
32, No. 1, and Liszt’s ‘Mephisto’ Waltz. 

The recitalist gave many evidences of a 
natural musical response to most of the 
material taken in hand and displayed a 
technic adequate for most of the demands 
made upon it. There were some basic flaws 
of rhythm and accentuation and the player 
handicapped himself by the harsh and wiry 
quality of his tone, notably in the hard- 
driven Bach and Beethoven numbers, while 
the Chopin nocture lacked poetic atmos- 
phere and illusion. The general impression 
created was that of a young man with con- 
siderable musical talent who now needs to 
concentrate much more intensively upon 
improving his tone and submerging him- 
self more completely in the spirit of the 
music he plays. 


Pietro Yon in Anniversary Concert 


Pietro Yon, organist. Assisted by the 
Arion Singing Society of Brooklyn, Leo- 
pold Syre, conductor; Jan van Bommel, 
baritone; Edward Rivetti, organist, and 
Theodore Koster, pianist, accompanists 
Carnegie Hall, Dec. 17, evening: 

ee Guilmant 

Prelude and Fugue in C Minor, Chorale 

Prelude (‘Vater Unser in Himmelreich’), 
Allegro from First Sonata, Prelude and 
a f kG OS eee Bach 


‘Hymn of Glory’, ‘Speranza’, ‘Primitive 
Organ’, First Concert Study....Pietro Yon 
‘Flare forth my Song’... Hausen 
‘Christmas Bells’ ..... Sonnet 


Te Curti 
Arion Male Chorus 


“FOR GENE « éeencee ckbbks incceescceccsé es Gelbke 
J. van Bommel 
"LAME ccncescddcusncecesécescdeeee- Lae 
"SORE. Sheacvbisco deus cadnsisveces Schubert 
Arion Women’s Chorus 
"Twas in the Moon of Wintertime’ 

arr. by Yon 

The Angels’ Chorus’ from ‘The Triumph of 
St. Patrick’ .. .. Yon 

‘Gesu Bambino’ ........... .+. Yon 


Arion Mixed Chorus 

Pietro Yon, who besides being organist 
and choirmaster of St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
here is an honorary organist of St. Peter’s 
in Rome, gave this ‘Christmastide Organ 
Recital’ and concert by way of celebrating 
his thirtieth anniversary as a resident of 
this country, and the high regard in which 


his expert craftsmanship and exorptional 
resourcefulness as an organist and his steri- 
ing musicianship have long been held was 
again attested by the enthusiastic recep- 
tion accorded him by his audience at thr 
concert. In all of his solos his mastery of 
style was eloquently demonstrated, his skill 
in coloring and his virtuosic brilliancy 
finding special outlet in the Guilmant. 

In the choral part of the program his 
‘Angels’ Chorus’ and “Gesu Bambino’ re- 
vealed the composer's lofty mspiratnonal 
flights and fluent and solidly established 
technic in this medium, while his adrost ar- 
rangement of the first Manhattan Christ- 
mas carol proved to be a seasonal prece of 
individual flavor and charm. The audsence 
was obviously profoundly mmpressed by thas 
group of his music. The Brooklyn simgers 
gave an excellent account of themselves 
in their various groupings, their work 
throughout being marked by clean prect- 
sion of attack, good tone quality and ad- 
mirable shading. Mr. van Bormmmel’s pow- 
erful and resonant baritone was beard to 


notable advantage in the Gelbke mumber 
Mr. Yon presided at the organ for ins 
own choral works, thus contributmg 1 
the imposing climax to the program that 
they created ( 


Ida Deck and Andrew Haigh in Recital 
for Two Pianos 
Ida Deck and Andrew —. tu 


pianists. Town Hall, Dec. 6, x 
Three Chorale Preludes: “Wachet agi, rat 
uns die Stimme’, ‘Ertodt’ ums durch Oem 
Gite’, ‘In dir ist Freunde Bact 
Sonata in F Minor, Op. 344 bis Brahms 
Pastorale ... Hang? 
Tarantelle from Second Suite meDOe 





In presenting this program Mr 
Haigh, as these duo-pian 
heard here as such a few 
in private life, brought ar i! 
technical equipment to their task and then 





ensemble playing was eminently praise 
worthy in so far as tonal balance and um 
formity of approach were concerned. Their 
best playing was done in the Bach chorale 


preludes, the transcriber of winch was m 
named, in their spirited performance 
Rachmaninoff’s Tarantelle and m Mr 
Haigh’s Pastorale, a piece of mgratuting 
= and considerable charm 

The Brahms sonata, the origma] form 
the com poser’s plano qui tet . 
demands deeper insight and more magus 
tive treatment than it received, and | 
too, the performers did not always acine 
absolute synchronization The audtenc 
was small but cordial im its applause 

C 





Harold and Marion Berkley in Sonata 
Recital 

An attentive audience 
and Marion Berkley 





violin and piano 
Major Sonata, Op 
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greeted iarold 


jerrawe —- 
Opera in geiien days 
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The Ortambert Quartet 


of a “Meistersinger’ theme, was in- 


rpreted with warmth and intimacy of 
eling for its lyric intensity. Mr. 
rs tome was always 
anship, 


Berk- 
instinct with mu- 


even when it became clouded 


umsteady im quieter passages, and 


. 


<zCc 


erkley at _the piano provided a solid and 
pathetic accompaniment. A burst of 


plause greeted the completion of the first 


ement of the Sibelius Sonatine in E, 
SO, listed as a first performance here. 
chiseled contours and cold virtuosity 
admirably delineated. Like so much 
Sibelius’s music in smaller forms, it 


acks the grandeur and coloring in which 


the 


ught the concert to a close. 


ncated the folk-character of 
ch is im strong contrast to the bleak 


Finnish master is at his best, but Mr. 
Mrs. Berkley made it interesting. En- 
’s Sonata, No. 3, in A Minor, Op. 25, 
The sub- 
“In the Roumanian Popular Style” 
the work, 


f the North that had preceded it. 
audience, a capacity one, was cordial 
+s “ 7. 


New Friends Make Musical Merriment 


a 


Rabmoff, 
4 rr st De wre 


ws, French horns. Ti 


ew Friends of Music, Inc., Kolisch 
rtet: Rudolph Kolisch, first violin; 
ix Khumer, second violin; Eugen Leh- 
viola; Benar Heifetz, ’cello. Benno 
violinist and Frank Sheridan, 
nico Caputo and John Bar- 
wn Hall, Dec. 12, 


im B Plat (Kochel No. 458)....Mozart 
fer violim and piano 


4% Mimor (Opus 105) ..Schumann 
Sextet for strings and horns in F 
Pe Tie Ficcctccscccccecscccccus Mozart 
Most of the jeux d’e esprit of great com- 
sers amd musicians have, unfortunately, 
t appreciated only in private gatherings 
gone down in history only by word 
mout Doubly gratifying, therefore, 
the “musikalischer Spass” of Mozart 
he 
u 


wtrapuntal technique, which, 


rought this concert to a most suc- 

ful close, with its sly references to the 

ties of creative and of performing mu- 

ams. Written with an inventiveness and 

taken seri- 

would do credit to most young com 
utimued on page 33) 
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Metropolitan Opera 
(Continued from page 22) 


some beautiful high tones to distinguish 
it. Mr. Schorr plodded as Wolfram and 
Mr. List is happier in other roles than he 
is as the Landgrave. The chief faults 
of the performance, however, were in the 
musical and stage ensemble, the chorus of 
the pilgrims being badly out of tune, the 
Hall of Song ensemble lacking vitality, the 
orchestral leadership was of a vacillating 
order and the lighting was eccentric, to say 
the least. T 


‘Manon’ Repeated 

Massenet’s ‘Manon’ had its second per- 
formance on the evening of Dec. 10, with 
a cast almost identical with that of the 
first hearing. Once again Bidu Sayao was 
the appealing heroine, successively naive, 
proud and humbled. Richard Crooks was 
in excellent voice for Des Grieux and 
sang the Dream exquisitely. John Brown- 
lee made Lescaut an absorbing action pic- 
ture. Chase Baromeo sang the few meas- 
ures of Count Des Grieux with dignity 
Others were Natalie Bodanya, Charlotte 
Symons, Irra Petina, Angelo Bada, George 
Cehanovsky, Louis D’Angelo, Max Alt- 
glass, Wilfred Engelman and Gina Cola. 
Mr. de Abravanel conducted a performance 
that might easily have unsettled stage busi- 
ness at times, so uneven was it. Q. 


Bovy, Martini and Thomas Head First 
‘Traviata’ Cast 
‘La Traviata’ made its entry on the 
afternoon of Dec. 11, with an array of 
familiar faces. Ettore Panizza conducted. 
On the stage, his fellow Verdians were 
cast as follows: 


WIA. crcibivrtheadataendidan ..Vina Bovy 
pS aes Nino Martini 
Chere... oveneseoeesee .John Charles Thomas 
In lesser roles: Thelma Votipka, Laucielle 

Browning, Angelo Bada, Norman Cordon, 


George Cehanovsky, Wilfrid Engelman. 


Chief vocal honors went to Mr. Thomas 
who stirred tumultuous applause by his 
smooth and resonant singing of “Di Pro- 
venza’. The role remains one of the bari- 
tone’s most fortunate. Mr. Martini was a 
youthful Alfredo in appearance and song. 
Alfredo’s airs are particularly well suited 
to his voice and style. Mme. Bovy, one 
of the most attractive of Violettas, was 
strikingly attired. Her delivery of ‘Ah, 
fors e lui’ and the ensuing ‘Sembre libera’ 
was long and enthusiastically applauded. 
The performance was not free of depar- 
tures from pitch on the part of the princi- 
pals, but these were secondary to a very 
liberal amount of admirable lyric singing. 


Moscona Makes Debut in ‘Aida’ 


It was a new voice that launched the 
second performance of ‘Aida’ on the eve- 
ning of Dec. 13. Ramfis’s lines were 
smoothly and securely sung by Nicola 
Moscona, twenty-six-year-old bass from 
Greece. Mr. Moscona’s voice is young and 
resilient. He seemed thoroughly at home 
on the stage, and a further experience 
with his acting may reveal more qualities 
than are necessary in the wooden character 
of the high priest. 

The rest of the cast was the same as at 
the previous performance, including another 
newcomer, Carlo Tagliabue, who again was 
a vigorous and forthright Amonasro. Gina 
Cigna sang Aida and Giovanni Martinelli 
Radames, with their accustomed vocal and 
dramatic flair. Bruno Castagna again cap- 
tured singing honors as Amneris. Norman 
Cordon was the King and Thelma Votipka 
the High Priestess. Ettore Panizza con- 
ducted. 


Second ‘Siegfried’ Presented 


Among the first repetitions of the young 
opera season, ‘Siegfried’ attained its second 
performance on Dec. 15, with Carl Hart- 
mann again singing the title role. Mar- 
jorie Lawrence reappeared as Briinnhilde 
and Friedrich Schorr was once more the 
Wanderer. There was a new Forest Bird 
in the voice of Natalie Bodanya. Norman 
Cordon substiuted for Emanuel List as 
Fafner. The roles of Mime and Alberich 
were again entrusted to Karl Laufkétter 
and Adolf Vogel respectively. Artur 


Bodanzky conducted Mr. Hartmann re- 
peated the success of his debut as the young 
Walsung. oO. 

Zinka Milamev Makes Debut in First 


‘Tl Trevatere’ of Season 
The first ‘Tl Trovatore’ of the season 


demands buat short cuts im the 
cadenzas of both “Tacea la Notte’ and 
‘D’Amor suff Ali Rosee’, avoiding the 
High D-flats called for im the score. She 
sang well om pitch and her phrasing was, 


0 She seems well- 
routined, though judgment on her dramatic 
ability must wait am appearance im a more 
exigent role. 

Carlo Tagliabue had a better oppor- 


not yet drained this great role of all that 
is in it, but her performance remains one 
of the best m this theatre m a long time. 
The lesser roles were capably filled by 
Thelma Votipka, Virgilio Lazzari, Arnold 
Gabor and Giordano Paltrinieri Gennaro 
Papi conducted H. 


A Suberb “Walkire’ with Flagstad in 


Rele of Sieglinde 
An electrical performance of “‘Walkire’ 
at the matinee of Dec. 18 proved again that 
these are days of supremacy for Wagner 
at the Metropolitan. Artur Bodanzky was 
very much m the vem and his orchestra 
responded with playimg quite generally of 
a superior order. Leopold Sachse had 

charge of the stage. The cast: 
Segm und 


Hunding Laiwig 
Wotan Friedrich Schorr 
Segimnde Kirsten Flagstad 
Broennhilde Marjorie Lawrence 
Fricksa Kerstin Thorborg 
Heamwier Deorothee Mansk: 
i Thelma Votipka 
Orthnde ...Ereme Jessner 
Rosswensse Lucielle Browning 
Grimegerde ..Irra Petina 
Wakhkracte smeunnind is Doe 
Siegrume ... Helen Otheim 
Schwertlente Anna Kaskas 


Mme. ‘Flagstad has appeared more fre- 
quently in New York as Brinnhilde than 
as Sieglinde, the role of her debut at the 


a portrayal to be remembered with the 
Norse soprano’s fimest. 

Mr. Melchior, too, was im superb voice 
and his Siegmund was on the heights. 
Rarely has it been more stirring and con- 
vincing, from his first appearance in the 
hut of Hunding to his death at the hands 
Hofmann was a 
Visu- 


were strongly contributive to the over- 
whelming effect of a performance for 
which even the lesser valkyries seemed to 
find notes of genuine exultation. y A 


A Saturday Night ‘La Traviata’ 

The bill for the evening of the 18th was 
a repetition of ‘La Traviata’ with one ma- 
jor change in the cast, Carlo Tagliabue 
assuming the rdle of the elder Germont in 
a dignified impersonation of the part and 
singing the music with communicative 
warmth. His ‘Di Provenza’ evoked a spe- 
cial ovation. Vina Bovy was again a vo- 
cally and visually appealing heroine, reach- 
ing her finest moments both vocally and 
dramatically in the last act, while Nino 
Martini brought his fresh, smooth tenor to 
the rather ungrateful part of Alfredo with 
highly effective results. All three principals 
received many curtain calls from the 
crowded house. The other singers concern- 
ed in the performance were Thelma Vo- 
tipka, Lucielle Browning, Angelo Bada, 
Wilfred Engelman, George Cehanovsky, 
and Norman Cordon, with Ettore Panizza 
conducting. 


‘Norma’ Given for Benefit 


Benefit for the New York Hadassah or- 
ganization, Bellini’s ‘Norma’ was sung for 
the first time on the evening of Dec. 11. 
The cast included Gina Cigna as Norma; 
Bruna Castagna as Adalgisa; Giovanni 
Martinelli as Pollione; and Ezio Pinza as 
Oroveso. Ettore Panizza conducted. 
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PROVIDENCE FORCES 
INAUGURATE SEASON 


Seventh Season Opened Under 
Baton of Leps—Boston 
Symphony in Visit 


ProvipENCE, Dec. 20.—The Provi- 
dence Symphony, Wassili Leps, con- 
ductor, inaugurated its seventh season 
with a concert in the Metropolitan 
Theatre on Nov. 16. Arthur Hitch- 
cock, pianist and professor of music at 
Brown University, was the soloist in a 
brilliant performance of the Second 
Concerto of MacDowell. 

Sibelius was again given prominent 
place, the work this time being the First 
Symphony. Concluding numbers were 
the Intermezzo from ‘Goyescas’ of 
Granados, and the First ‘Rumanian’ 
Rhapsody of Enesco. 

The Boston Symphony led by Serge 
Koussevitzky gave its second local con- 
cert of the season in the Metropolitan 
Theatre on Nov. 9. Martha Baird, 
pianist, a resident of Providence, was 
the soloist playing the Concerto in D 
Minor of Mozart. The performance 
of the concerto was the high point of 
the evening although the Second Sym- 
phony of Sibelius which came after the 
intermission was memorable. 

The New England Grand Opera 
Company’s production of ‘La Bohéme’ 
in the Metropolitan Theatre on Nov. 4 
gave a large audience an opportunity to 
hear two Rhode Island sopranos in 
leading roles, Emma Beldan as Mimi, 
and Renata Flandina-Ruisi as Musetta. 
The chorus was made up of singers 
from this section and the performance 
was led by Danilo Sciotti. 

The Rhode Island Concert Orchestra 
of the Federal Music Project conducted 
by Edouard Caffier was heard in the 
Playhouse Theatre on Nov. 7. Erno 
Balogh, pianist, was the soloist in 
Liszt’s A Major Concerto, and Rev. 
Leo Rowland’s new composition, ‘Fran- 
cis of Assisi’ was given its premiere, 
with the composer conducting. 

The Brown-Pembroke Orchestra 
gave the first of three concerts in 
Faunce Theatre on Nov. 18. Arlan R. 
Coolidge conducted and Ethel Richard- 
son, pianist, was soloist. 

Outstanding events were the ten pro- 
grams entitled “Two Hundred Years 
of Chamber Music” which were per- 
formed by the Musical Art Quartet, 
assisted by Frank Sheridan, pianist, and 
Victor Polatschek, clarinetist, in the 
museum of the Rhode Island School of 
Design during the first two weeks of 
November. The programs embraced 
composers from Corelli, Vivaldi, and 
Bach, to Ravel, Honegger, Tansman, 
and other moderns. 





A. R. C. 





SAN FRANCISCO EVENTS 





Interlude Between Opera and Symphony 
Seasons Rich in Variety 

San Francisco, Dec. 20.—Flossita 
Badger, soprano, gave a remarkably di- 
verse recital recently including music 
by Brahms, Wolf, Strauss, Mozart, 
Handel, and the following ‘Americana’: 
‘Little Mohee’, ‘Colorado Trail’, ‘Sour- 
wood Mountain’ and ‘Erie Canal’ by 
Bacon, and Sowerby’s ‘Gone Away’. 
Her vocal facility was equal to her self- 
imposed task. Gladys Steele was the 
accompanist. 

Sylvia Lunt and Gunnar Johansen 
played violin and piano sonatas by Mo- 
zart, Debussy, Brahms and Bloch; the 
Jooss Ballet was witnessed in three bal- 
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lets; Serkin and Gieseking, pianists, 
gave recitals in War Memorial Opera 
House; The Wagnerian Festival Sing- 
ers made an excellent impression, the 
Vienna Choir Boys made their sixth 
annual visit; Radiana Pazmor, con- 
tralto, and Charles Cooper, pianist, 
were heard. M. M. F. 





Louisiana State Plans Traveling Labora- 
tory for College Credits 

University, La., Dec. 20.—The 
Louisiana State University school of 
music Dr. James M. Smith, president, 
will offer its members opportunity to 
gain credits while touring European 
cities. A traveling laboratory for music 
education will be conducted from June 
through August under Dr. W. H 
Stopher. The University Symphony 
and a chorus of 100 will make the tour. 
The itinerary includes England, Bel- 
gium, Austria, Germany, Switzerland 
and France. 





The Grand Theatre at Caen, France. 
will celebrate its centenary with the 
premiere of an opera dealing with Char- 
lotte Corday who was educated in a 
convent there. 





Studios 








Eleanor Harris, dramatic soprano, pupil 
of Adelaide Gescheidt, was heard recently 
in recitals in Newton, Newton Centre, Pep- 
perell and Lexington, Mass. She also 
made a series of broadcasts over station 
WORL in Boston. Mary Williamson, 
contralto, sang at a banquet at the Hotel 
Plaza, at the Community Club meeting at 
St. Bartholomew’s Church, and at a series 
of services at the Dutch Reformed Church 
in Brooklyn. Alice Burch, dramatic so- 
prano, on tour with “Silvertones”, appeared 
in a performance of “The Chocolate Sol- 
dier’ in Hershey, Pa. Mary Burnett, so- 
prano, has been heard in recitals in Bay- 
side, Flushing and Great Neck, Long 
Island. Beatrice Donley, contralto, has 
sung in special services at Grace Church, 
Plainfield, N. J., including performances 
of ‘Judas Maccabaeus’ and ‘The Messiah’ 

* * > 


Jessica Dragonette, soprano, pupil of 
Estelle Liebling, made her first concert ap- 
pearance in Philadelphia on Nov. 22. She 
is now making an extended concert tour 
which will take her as far as Hawaii 
Rosemarie Brancato, coloratura soprano, 
interrupted a concert tour to sing Rosina 
with the Chicago City Opera Company on 
Nov. 18. She also made radio appearances 
in California and returned East to appear 
at the Artistic Productions on Dec. 16, at 
which concert Stephano Ballarini, baritone, 
was also heard. Mr. Ballarini and Myra 
Manning, soprano, have been appearing 
with the Hippodrome Opera. William 
Martin, tenor, sang with the Chicago City 
Opera Company in ‘La Juive’ and “Der 
Rosenkavalier’ this month. Radio appear- 
ances have been made by Carol Crane, 
June Forest, Kathryn Lewis, Dorothy Mil- 
ler, Rosario Orellana, Susan Sage, Ear! 
Ashcroft, Burt Crandall, Brooke Dunbar. 
Frank Elliot and Sue Read. Margaret 
Bannerman and Dana Doran are singing in 
‘The Three Waltzes’ and Ralph Blane in 
‘Hello for What’. 

* . * 

Virginia Walker, contralto, pupil of 
Leon Carson, is singing with the Lee Jones 
Madrigal Singers every Sunday over an 
NBC network. Frieda Volkert, soprano, 
gave a recital at the Hotel Astor on Dec 
11. Miss Volkert, who recently made her 
operatic debut as Santuzza, has been en- 
gaged to sing Nedda with the Municipal 
Opera Company of New York in Yonkers 
in January. Agnes Latimer was engaged 
as special soloist at the First Presbyterian 
Church of Summit, N. J., for Christmas 
services. Henry Baird recently sang Don 
Giovanni in a radio performance of 
Mozart’s opera over station WQOXR 

* * . 

Don Becker, baritone, was assisting art- 

ist at the first recital of the season given 


by his father, Gustave Becker, teacher of 
piano, in his Steinway Hall studio on the 
evening of Dec. 11. Young Mr. Becker, 
who is a pupil of Carlos F. Sanchez, sang 
a group of his father’s songs as well as 
works by Carissimi and Beethoven, and 
with Florence Diehl, pupil of Mme. Aida 
Grass Morris, duets by Mendelssohn and 
Morris. Miss Diehl also sang songs by 
Mr. Becker, senior. Piano solos were 
played by Marion Berg and Mr. Becker. 


7 > 7 


The Platt School of Music presented 


Mary Jerecki, six-year-old violinist, in 
Mozart’s youthful ‘Adelaide’ Concerto on 
Dec. 15. Florence Barbour, pianist, and 


Miguel Rosa, tenor, were both heard on 
the same program. 
7 * 7 
Carolyn Gray, recently returned from 
another season m Hollywood as coach and 
accompanist for Lily Pons, has reopened 
her New York studio. Miss Gray was for 
many years staff pianist and accompanist 
with the National and Columbia Broad- 
casting systems, and was associated in con- 
cert and radio program with many well 
known artists. 
a * 7 
Gladys Howard, soprano, pupil of Alexis 
Sandersen, gave a recital at the Andrew 
Freedman Home, New York, on Dec. 15. 
” ” . 


Hanna Brocks, teacher of singing, re- 
cently re-opened her New York studio for 
the winter season. She concluded her sum- 
mer session in Burlington, Vt., by present- 
ing a group of her students im a varied 
and ambitious program. 

. 7 ~ 

Vera Nette, teacher of singing, has re 
cently returned from a vacation in Europe 
and re-opened her studio for the season 

” 7 > 


Claire Markowitz, pupil of Alexander 
Lipsky, recently gave a piano recital be- 
fore the Nacirema Club at the Mount Ver- 
non Y. M. H. A., playing works by Scar- 
latti, Bach-Tausig, Chopin, Debussy and 
Falla. 
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Aitken Makes Recordings 
by New Process in London 





Pianist Sails for America Where He 
Will Give Recital Series at New School 

Webster Aitken, pianist, who sailed 
for America from London on the Aqui- 
tania on Dec. 15, while in London made 
his first record for 
‘Ozaphane’, a new 
phonograph record- 
ing on film which 
can be played with- 
out break on a spe- 
cial machine. His 
sailing was post- 
poned for several 
weeks because of a 
special request to 
play at the Ameri- 
can Embassy. Mr. 
Aitken’s summer 
was spent in ex- 
tensive concertiz- 
ing throughout Europe. 

He will give four recitals at the New 
School for Social Research, playing the 
piano sonatas of Franz Schubert. He 
will play these rarely heard works in 
commemoration of the 110th anniver- 
sary of Schubert’s death. The recitals 
will be given on Tuesday evenings, Jan. 
25, Feb. 1, 8, and 15. 





Webster Aitken 





Bruce Eisner Gives Piano Recital at 
Brooklyn College 


Bruce Eisner, pianist, gave a recital of 
works by Romantic composers at Brooklyn 
College on Dec. 14, as guest of the Ger- 
man and Music department. This was the 
first concert to be given in the department’s 
new quarters. 
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| Obituary | 








Forrest Lamont 


Curcaco, Dec. 20.—Forrest Lamont, for 
eleven years one of the leading tenors of 
the Chicago Opera Association, died of 
pneumonia at his home here on Dec. 17, 
in his fifty-seventh year. 

Mr. Lamont was born in Athelon, 
Canada, in 1881, but became a resident of 
the United States at an early age when 
his family moved to Chicopee, Mass. He 
sang first in church choirs and then went 
to Italy for study. His operatic debut was 
made at the Teatro Adriano, Rome, in 
Donizetti’s ‘Poliuto’ on May 18, 1914. He 
was immediately engaged for other Italian 
opera houses and also sang in Moscow, 
Budapest and Vienna. The World War 
cut short his European career and he be- 
came a member of the Chicago forces in 
the season of 1917-1918, making his Amer- 
ican debut as Rodolfo in ‘La Bohéme’. He 
subsequently sang both Italian and German 
roles, appearing in the Wagnerian parts of 
Lohengrin, Siegfried, Tannhauser and 
Parsifal. He created the leading tenor 
roles in Hadley’s ‘Azora’, Harling’s ‘A 
Light from St. Agnes’, Patterson’s “The 
Echo’, Van Grove’s ‘The Music Robber’, 
Stearn’s ‘The Snow Bird’ and Lyford’s 
‘Castle Agrazant’. 

He was heard later in summer opera in 
Cincinnati and during the last few years 
gave his time to vocal teaching. He is 
survived by his wife. 





Wallace Arthur Sabin 


San Francisco, Dec. 15.—Wallace Ar- 
thur Sabin, choral conductor, organist and 
composer, collapsed while leading a con- 
cert of the Loring Club on Dec. 7, and 
died two days later at his home in Berke- 
ley. Born in England in 1868, he was a 
graduate of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
and of the Royal College of Organists in 
London. He came to this country at the 
turn of the century and held various im- 
portant organ positions including that of 
official organist at the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position in 1915. He was also conductor 
of the Exposition Chorus. Besides the Lor- 
ing Club, which he had conducted for thirty 
years, he was leader of the Wednesday 
Morning Choral Club and the Orpheus 
Club. He was also a member of the music 
faculty of the University of California. 

M. M. F. 





Alexander Koszegi 


Alexander Koszegi, a member of the 
viola section of the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, died in the Roosevelt Hospital on 
Dec. 15, after a short illness. He was fifty 
seven years old. He became a member of 
the Philharmonic in 1926, playing second 
violin and transferred to the viola section 
in 1934. A native of Budapest, he had 
played in symphonic organizations and 
opera orchestras in Europe and also con- 
ducted a music school in his native city. 
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Helen Jeffrey 
Helen Jeffrey, violinist, died in Reading, 


Pa., on Nov. 16. Miss Jeffrey was born in 
Terre Haute, Ind., but spent most of her 
childhood in Albany, N. Y., where her 
parents moved shortly after her birth. She 
began the study of violin at an early age 
with teachers in Albany and Troy, and was 
later with Jacques Hoffman, a member 
of the Boston Symphony in Boston. At 
the Institute of Musical Art in New York 
she studied with Artur Argiewicz for a 
year and then with Franz Kneisel, gradu- 
ating as an honor pupil and later taking 
an artist’s diploma. She had given recitals 
in Aeolian Hall, New York, and two in 
Carnegie Hall. Her last New York recital 
was in Town Hall, Oct. 30, 1936. She had 
also appeared as soloist with the New 
York Philharmonic, the Boston, Baltimore, 
Chicago, Minneapolis and St. Louis Sym- 
phonies. She had continued her career in 
spite of a severe heart condition during 
the last year. 


Felix von Kraus 

Municu, Dec. 15.—Felix von Kraus, 
operatic and concert bass, died here re- 
cently in his sixty-eighth year. Born in 
Vienna, Oct. 3, 1870, he took his Ph. D 
at the University of Vienna in 1894. With 
the exception of two months of study under 
Stockhausen, he is said to have been en- 
tirely self-taught as a singer. After tour 
ing successfully both on the Continent and 
in England in concert and oratorio, he 
appeared as Hagen at Bayreuth in 1899, 
and also sang Gurnemanz the same season, 
becoming thereafter a regular member of 
the Festspielhaus company. He made guest 
appearances in the large German opera 
houses, also in Vienna and at Covent Gar- 
den, his repertoire consisting exclusively 
of Wagnerian roles. In 1898, he was made 
professor at the Munich Conservatory. In 
1899 he married Adrienne Osborne, a na- 
tive of Buffalo, N. Y., and herself a dis- 


tinguished operatic and concert contralto. 


L. A. von Gaertner 

Sea Gate, N. J., Dec. 20.—Louis 
Amadeus von Gaertner, violinist, well 
known as a performer and composer in 
the last decade of the last century, died at 
the Doctors Hospital, New York, on Dec. 
14, in his seventy-second year. 

Born in Philadelphia, he studied at the 
Leipzig Conservatory and later under 
Joachim in Berlin. His American debut 
was made at the Academy of Music in 
Philadelphia in 1887. He toured Europe 
in 1898, and settled in Switzerland until 
1902, spending his time in composing. A 
program of his music was given by the 
New York Philharmonic under Emil Paur 
in March of that year. He had made his 
home in Sea Gate for some years. 





John Smallman 

Los ANGELES, Dec. 20.—John Smallman, 
choirmaster at the First Congregational 
Church, died while conducting a perform- 
ance of “The Messiah’ yesterday. He was 
born in England in 1886 and came to 
America about twenty years ago. Besides 
being well known as a conductor he was a 
prominent voice teacher. 


Edoardo Vitale 


Rome, Dec. 14.—Edoardo Vitale, conduc- 
tor at the San Carlo Opera House in Na- 
ples, died here yesterday at the age of 
seventy-five. He was formerly at the Tea- 
tro Reale in this city and had also con- 
ducted at the Colon in Buenos Aires and 
in Sao Paulo, Brazil. 





Adele aus der Ohe 


Ber_in, Dec. 8.—Adele aus der Ohe, an 
eminent pianist of the last generation, died 
here yesterday. 

One of the few surviving pupils of Liszt, 
Mme. aus der Ohe was born in Hanover, 
Germany, on Dec. 11, 1864. She started her 
piano studies in this city under Kullak at 
the age of seven and made her public debut 
three years later with orchestra. In 1877 
she became a pupil of Lizst, remaining with 
him for seven years. Her first American 
tour was made in 1886, and she appeared 
there for seventeen consecutive seasons 
with the leading orchestras and in recital. 
She also played with unvarying success 
throughout Europe. 

For several years before her death she 
had been an invalid, and having lost her 
fortune through the inflation of the mark, 
she had been aided since 1928 by a pen- 
sion from the Bagby Music Lovers Foun- 
dation, Inc., of New York. 





Leila Morse Rummel 


Paris, Dec. 10.—Leila Morse Rummel, 
widow of Franz Rummel, pianist, daughter 
of S. F. B. Morse, inventor of the tele- 
graph, and mother of Walter Morse Rum- 
mel, pianist and composer, died in the 
American Hospital here on Dec. 8, in her 
eighty-eighth year. She was born in 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., in 1850, and was edu- 
cated in New York. Her first trip to Paris, 
where she had made her home for many 
years, was at the time of the Second Em- 
pire. She was made a Chevalier of the Le- 
gion of Honor in 1932. A second son, 
Frank Morse Rummel, a painter, also sur- 
vives her. 





Ferdinand Himmelreich 


Laure. Sprincs, N. J., Dec. 12.—Ferdi- 
nand Himmelreich, formerly a well-known 
organist, died at his home here yesterday 
in his fifty-eighth year. Mr. Himmelreich, 
although nearly blind since youth, had at 
various times been organist at both the 
New York and Philadelphia stores of John 
Wanamaker, at Gimbels and at Straw- 
bridge & Clothier’s in the latter city and 
at Haddon Hall in Atlantic City. 





M. Theo Frain 


HACKENSACK, N. J., Dec. 20.—M. Theo 
Frain, pianist and composer, said to have 
been the writer of more than 300 songs, 
died in a hospital here, yesterday. She was 
also accompanist in the studio of Giulia 
Valda. She had been organist at the 
Roman Catholic Church at Hillsdale for 
some years, and gave both vocal and piano 
lessons. 


Addie Walling Forman 


Hicutstown, N. J., Dec. 12.—Addie 
Walling Forman, widow of R. R. Forman 
and known as a composer of several highly 
successful school operettas, died here on 
Dec. 10, in her eighty-third year, after a 
long illness. Her best known works 
were “The Pirate’s Umbrella’ and ‘Rose 
Streams’. 


OAKLAND HEARS TWO 
PROJECT CONCERTS 





Verdi’s ‘Requiem’, Griffes Work 
and Beethoven Symphony 
Given on Program 


OAKLAND, CAL., Dec. 20.—The Fed- 
eral Music Project presented two con- 
certs of importance recently, Verdi’s ‘Re- 
quiem’, with Giulio Silva conducting, a 
chorus of 100, full orchestra and the fol- 
lowing soloists: Anna Nettelman, Nona 
Campbell, Cecil Lauston, Frank Baken. 
A few nights later, the Bay Region 
Federal Symphony, with Orley See as 
guest conductor, played in Oakland Au- 
ditorium. Beethoven’s Seventh Sym- 
phony, on the first half of the program, 
was read with scholarly understanding. 
Charles T. Griffes’s ‘Pleasure Dome of 
Kubla Khan’ was given a first hearing 
here, its oriental themes and coloring, 
and lush beauty winning much applause. 
Peter Jarret, nineteen-year-old pianist, 
played the Chopin Concerto in E Minor 
with superb technical equipment and 
poetic insight. Mr. See conducted 
throughout with an incisive beat. 

Marcel Dupré gave a highly success- 
ful organ recital on St. Paul’s newly 
installed memorial organ under the aus- 
pices of the Oakland Forum and St. 
Pauls. A record crowd heard him in 
Bach’s ‘Passacaglia and Fugue’, part 
of Guilmant’s Fifth Sonata, and a group 
of shorter numbers by Alexander Rus- 
sell, Sowerby, Liszt, Handel, Gilles, and 
Dupré. 


Gina Cigna Sings 


Gina Cigna took time off from ap- 
pearance with the San Francisco Opera 
to give a charming song recital in Oak- 
land Auditorium, under the Forum 
management. A large audience was in 
attendance, hearing works of Montever- 
di, Gluck, Gretchaninoff, Ravel and De- 
bussy. 

Grace Becker, recently returned from 
study in New York and Paris, presented 
six young artists in a program of her 
own compositions at Berkeley City Club, 
including Esther Anderson, soprano: 
Everett Foster, baritone: Silvia Cortesi, 
violinist; Harald Logan, pianist: Cath- 
erine Connoly and Madeline Howells, 
cellist and pianist. Miss Becker writes 
in the modern idiom, achieving some re- 
freshingly original effects. 

Charles Poore, until recently music 
critic of the Oakland Tribune, has given 
the first of a series of five lectures on 
the appreciation of music, designed for 
the layman. Beulah Logan, violinist, 
and Harold Logan, pianist, are assisting 
with instrumental illustrations. 

ADELYN FLEMING 





Academy Plans Auditions with Cadman 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 20.—The Acad- 
emy of Vocal Arts discussed plans for 
auditions in California for the three 
available scholarships (for a soprano, 
mezzo soprano and bass) with Charles 
Wakefield Cadman upon the occasion of 
a visit he made here on his way home 
after appearing as soloist with the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony. Mrs. 
Clarence A. Warden, president, Dr. 
Edgar Milton Cooke, dean, H. Maurice 
Jacquet, musical director, and Victor 
Andoga, stage director, received him. 
Scholarships have been awarded to 
Emily Mickunas, coloratura soprano, of 
Philadelphia and Robert W. Davis, 
tenor, of Jenkintown, Pa. Mr. Cad- 
man will sponsor the Cailifornia audi- 
tions. 
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posers, it is of the very essence of parody, 
with its ear-splitting intervals in the horns, 
its desperate flounderings of development 
and its other oddities, so admirably brought 
out by the Kolisch players. 

But there were other moods on this 
felicitously chosen program. Mr. Rabinoff 
and Mr. Sheridan gave a finely coordinated 
interpretation of the Schumann sonata, 
playing the first movement with a re- 
strained emotion which was loosed in the 
turbulent finale, with its restive melodic 
figure. Particularly in the tender Alle- 
gretto, Schumann the lyricist speaks with 
winning charm and simplicity. In fact, 
this work is so entirely an expression of 
purely musical feeling and invention that 
it is not surprising that showier and more 
vehement compositions have more or less 
elbowed it out of the current repertoire. 
The Mozart ‘Jagd’ Quartet found the 
Kolisch group in their highest estate. The 
finesse of the opening Allegro, the plastic 
phrasing of the second movement, the elo- 
quent cantilena of the poignant Adagio, and 
the perfectly balanced vivacity and _ bril- 
liance of the fourth movement were all in 
the Mozart style, that style which says all 
that needs be said without losing a tithe 
of its elegance and inner repose. The audi- 
ence was large and cordial. 


Robert Wallenborn Plays at Town Hall 


Robert Wallenborn, pianist, Town Hall, 
Dec. 13, afternoon: 


ee le Oe . Serr er retry Te tr Mozart 

RON os avcaanensubotsseseesgncescecteeene 

Variations and Fugue on a Theme by Handel 
Brahms 


‘Dr. Gradus ad Parnassum’; Etude in Arpeg- 
gios; ‘La Terrasse des audiences au clair de 
lune’; ‘General Lavine—eccentric’...Debussy 


eee | aaa re Poulenc 
PURBUBEORD cccceccc cececcccscenccevecosecne Auric 
Three Pieces: Idylle, Aubade, ’Celle qui parle 

SOOT Givewers6enesssaseeeessccdsaudogumen Satie 
IEEE. . $irnkadudns den encetsanens Hindemith 
MOREE bi cccscacccasncstsccencenssntapeses Ravel 


In a program affording little opportunity 
for the disclosure of any very deep emo- 
tional qualities Mr. Wallenborn, who is a 
professor of German at the University of 
Indiana, revealed the possession of an un- 
usually facile technic, which he used to 
especially good purpose in the Stravinsky 
sonata and the Handel-Brahms variations, 
as well as in some of the Debussy num- 
bers. It also enabled him to turn the 
ornate passages in the Mozart sonata glibly, 
but his treatment of this work in general 
betrayed a serious lack of the sense of 
style. 

The Brahms variations were played with 
noteworthy technical address: and carefully 
worked out individualization, the while the 
pianist’s harshly percussive fortes fre- 
quently defeated the musical purposes. In 
the Debussy group ‘Dr. Gradus’ was taken 
at too flurried a pace, but there was ef- 
fective tonal weaving in the etude and a 
measure of poetry in ‘La Terrasse des audi- 
ences’, while ‘General Lavine’ was aptly 
picturized. The definite predilection for the 
modern school demonstrated b~ the per- 
formance of the tenuous Stravinsky sonata 
was further emphasized by the devotion 
lavished upon the inconsequentialities of the 
closing group, in which the Hindemith 
piece stood out from the others by virtue 
of its inherent musical quality successfully 
projected. An audience of fair size ap- 
plauded warmly. ; 

Ericourt Presents Varied Program 


Daniel Ericourt, pianist. Town Hall, 
Dec. 14, evening: 
PE 30 600 Gh ckethscaswidacousess Bach- Petri 


7 Choral Prelude: 
“Nun freut euch, lieben Christen’ 
Bach-Busoni 


(errr me Paradies 
Moment Musical .......... Schubert-Godowsky 
Characterstiick, No. 7............. Mendelssohn 
eS re ee Liszt 
SME diahisienssccsendnsonken Stravinsky 
Danseuses de Delphes: L’isle Joyeuse 
Debussy 
GRE © ciccaes ere 
Capriccio ....Dohnanyi 


Palos Verdes ........ 
Danse Macabre . 


.....Emerson Whithorne 
jiaavasnens Saint-Saéns-Liszt 

It was in the hyphenated parts of his 
‘rogram that Mr. Ericourt’s most thor- 
ughly satisfying playing was done. Deft, 
igile fingers, a tonal palette of refinement 
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and considerable variety and good taste 
were shown in the Menuet (which was 
more Petri than Bach), in the whirling 
Toccata and in the Moment Musical. The 
chromatics and other devices with which 
Godowsky has spiced and seasoned Schu- 
bert’s simple music offer opportunity for 
piquant keyboard effects, of which Mr. 
Ericourt was complete master. 

Although its turgid romanticism hardly 
belongs to the spirit of these days, there 
is too much meat in Liszt’s only Sonata 
for it to follow so much of his music into 
desuetude and neglect. Mr. Ericourt had 
worked out a dramatic, bold conception of 
it, widening his range of dynamics. 
Rhythmically his playing was spasmodic, 
and at times he forced through passages 
of towering sonority at the expense of 
clarity. But his technical endurance and 
his style were notable in this taxing, yet 
rewarding work, even if they did not al- 
ways plumb its depths or reach its heights. 
Mr. Ericourt’s originality and taste were 
evident also in the rest of his program, 
which avoided those works played to death 
every season at the majority of recitals. 
His audience was enthusiastic throughout 
the evening. S. 


New English Singers Give First 
of Yuletide Programs 


The first of two Christmas programs was 
given by the New English Singers in Town 
Hall on the afternoon of Dec. 12. The 
personnel was the same as last season, 
consisting of Dorothy Silk and Nellie 
Carson, sopranos, Mary Morris, con- 
tralto, Eric Greene and Peter Pears, 
tenors, and Cuthbert Kelly, bass. The 
innovation of lute songs, with Miss Car- 
son the lutenist, was retained from the 
group’s last visit. Otherwise, there was 
the familiar pattern of madrigals, folk- 
songs and carols, with some duets added for 
good measure, these presenting Mr. Kelly 
in the role of accompanist. 

Again of much interest was Peter War- 
lock’s ‘Corpus Christi’, the vocal orchestra- 
tion of which was projected with consum- 
mate skill. Among folk-songs and carols 
in various arrangements, ‘The Holly and 
the Ivy’, ‘Wassail’ and ‘We've been a While 
a Wandering’, the latter an extra, were 
welcomed as old favorites. With the fa- 
vorite ‘Silver Swan, of Orlando Gibbons, 
which has been associated with the English 
singers since their first American tour, 
the madrigal group included Benet’s ‘Lure, 
Falconers, Lure’ and Weelkes’s ‘My Phyllis 
Bids Me Bind My Hair’. The ballet, ‘Now 
Is the Month of Maying’ was sung as an 
extra. The ensemble had its familiar vir- 
tues, not only as to smoothness, balance 
and blended tonal quality but in the char- 
acteristic appeal associated with its singing 
in the past. 


Beethoven Association Gives Second 
Concert 


Beethoven Association, Inc., Povla 
Frijsh, soprano; Georges Barrére, flutist; 
Horace Britt, ‘cellist; Carlos Salzedo, 
harpist ; Jesus M. Sanroma, pianist. Celius 
Dougherty, accompanist. Town Hall, Dec. 
13, evening: 


IR <:icacdutebiendsseaatkiveaes Locatelli 
Piéces en concert: ‘La Timide’, 

‘L’Indiscréte’, “Tambourins’........... Rameau 
Adagio and Allegro from Sonata 

Wt Oe Mibtachedndtesctseceenncens Boccherini 
‘Lied aus der Ferne’...............- Beethoven 
‘Der Schmetterling’, ‘Im Frihling,’ 

‘Gruppe aus dem Tartarus’......... Schubert 
<P pe Salzedo 
Sonata for flute and piano 

MED ebdah G00GS46kd6ed5eerscoovees Hindemith 
yr 3... errr Franc 
‘Spleen’, ‘Les Roses d’Ispahan’.......... Fauré 
ET ane cpadacenendenssecesnccsees Dupont 
Sarabande (In Memoriam).............. Pierné 
Sonatine en trio (transcribed by Carlos 

Salzedo from the piano Sonatine)...... Ravel 


A piquant bill of musical fare was offered 
upon this occasion, which had a highly en- 
joyable air of relaxation and good humor. 
Flute, ’cello and harp blended shimmering 
tonal colors in the ensemble .of Messrs. 
Barrére, Britt and Salzedo. For eloquence 
of melodic phrase the Siciliano of the Loca- 
telli trio sonata was notable, and the 
charming Rameau pieces were delightfully 
played, ‘La Timide’ with plaintive reserve, 
‘L'Indiscréte’ with gusto, and the “Tam- 
bourins’ with gaiety. Mr. Britt’s luscious 
tone and agility came to the fore in the 
Boccherini excerpts which, as music, would 


be far better without the extraneous display 
passages. 

Mme. Frijsh was not in good vocal 
condition and such songs as the ‘Gruppe aus 
dem Tartarus’ served to emphasize the limi- 
tations of her tone production and quality, 
yet sO penetrating was the understanding 
which she brought to each song, so per- 
fect her diction, that one thought only of 
her interpretations. The naiveté of ‘Der 
Schmetterling’, and, later, the exquisite 
coloring of ‘Les Roses d'Ispahan’ were 
achievements of vocal intelligence long to 
be remembered. 

If anything remains to be done with a 
harp, Mr. Salzedo will do it one of these 
days. His ‘Scintillation’ imitated the chime 
of bells, again muted horns and other in- 
struments, besides sounding very beautiful 
as a harp, when he so willed. Hindemith’s 
flute sonata, played with breath-taking 
virtuosity and nonchalance by Mr. Barrére 
and Mr. Sanroma, proved slight in sub- 
stance and rambling in structure, But the 
sweetness of tone with which Mr. Barrére 
edged its phrases made its glitter seem gold. 
Most effective of the movements of the 
Ravel Sonatine in trio form was the last, 
which brought this delectable concert to a 
close. Had encores been allowable, the 
audience would have asked for many from 
all the artists 


Suzanne Bloch Evokes Music of the 
Past 

For the eye as well as for the ear, 
Suzanne Bloch, daughter of Ernest Bloch 
and a devoted student of the music of the 
Renaissance, recalled the spirit of Eliza- 
bethan times in her recital of music for the 
lute, the virginal, the recorder and voice 
with lute in Steinway Hall on the evening 
of Dec. 17. Wearing a flowing green 
dress, she spoke to her listeners informally 
about each composition she gave and suc- 
ceeded admirably in overcoming the chill 
formality which would have been ruinous 
to the music she played and sang—music 
which was sung in homes by persons of all 
sorts and conditions three hundred years 
ago. 

Amazing contrasts of national coloring 
and style were revealed in the first group 
for lute. After a Preambel by Neusidle: 
and a Fantasia by Francesco Da Milano 
came Spanish, Scottish, Polish and Eng- 
lish compositions, all played with skill and 
exquisite taste by Miss Bloch on her nine- 
teen-stringed lute of 1600. 

On the virginal she played works by 
3yrd and Orlando Gibbons, two pieces 
from the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book—The 
Fall of the Leafe’ by Martin Pearson, and 
a Marais Rondeau; also a Bach Gigue to 
show how later music called for the tech- 
nical development of the virginal into the 
harpsichord. Particularly charming was 
the brilliant upper register of the instru- 
ment. Accompanied by Sylvia Sapira at 
the virginal, Miss Bloch next played a 
group on the recorder, repeating some 
early Basse Dances at its close to the en- 
joyment both of herself and her audience. 
She rounded out the evening with several 
songs to lute accompaniment ranging from 
the fourteenth century to the sixteenth and 
sung with engaging simplicity. A large 
audience applauded her enthusiastically 
throughout the evening . 4 


Nora Johnston Gives Lecture-Recital 

“The Romance of Bells” was the title 
which Nora Johnston, one of the four 
women graduates of the school of carillon 
playing of Malines, Belgium, gave to her 
lecture at the Hotel Astor on the afternoon 
of Dec. 17, which she illustrated musically 
with a portable carillon of her own inven- 
tion. Pointing out the significance which 
bells have had in ritual and folk tradition 
from early times, she mentioned some of 
the curious stories which have come down 
about bells. Miss Johnston began her mu- 
sical illustrations with a charming piece of 
the eighteenth century, following that with 
an old air for St. Cecilia’s day and then 
with more modern melodies. The portable 
carillon gave the illusion of bells, and it 
was highly interesting to observe the tech 
nique of playing the instrument. Heavily 
gloved, the performer uses both hands and 
feet for this music. In the course of her 
lecture, Miss Johnston paid tribute to the 
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aid and interest which Americans have 
shown in the carillon school and said that, 
after the Netherlands, there are more ca- 
rillons in this country than in any other 
in the world. She was cordially applauded 
after each group by her listeners. ; 


Downtown Glee Club Sings in Carnegie 
Hall 


The Downtown Glee Club, Channing 
Lefebvre conductor, gave its annual win- 
ter concert in Carnegie Hall on the evening 
of Dec. 15, assisted by the treble choir of 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, and 
with Reed Kennedy as soloist. 

\s usual Mr. Lefebvre’s chorus, some 
200 strong, was notable for its technical 
excellence and its tonal beauty. All the 
works on a program of wide variety were 
sung with precision and expression. 
Groups of Christmas songs, folk-songs and 
one each by Holst, Saint-Saéns, Beethoven, 
Schumann and Maunder were all well done. 
The Chorus of Prisoners from ‘Fidelio’ had 
a particularly impressive performance. In 
Maunder’s ‘Border Ballad’ there was an 
accompaniment of brass and percussion. 
The audience was large and highly appre- 
ciative. Mr. Kennedy sang a group of 
songs. Frank Scherer and Harold Fredell 
were the accompanists. R 


New York University Glee Club Gives 
Christmas Concert 

The New York University Glee Club, 
Alfred M. Greenfield conductor, gave its 
annual Christmas concert in the Town 
Hall on the evening of Dec. 11, before an 
unusually demonstrative audience. Carols 
of various nations and an ‘Ave Verum Cor- 
pus’ by Byrd were all done in excellent 
style. Modern works such as Hageman’s 
‘Christmas Eve’, Ganz’s ‘Les Cadets de 
Gascogne’ and Mr. Greenfield’s ‘Watchful 
Shepherds’ received particular acclaim 
from the audience. Throughout the eve- 
ning the tonal balance of the chorus was 
good and the technical aspects of the choral 
singing, of a high order. 


University Glee Club Heard in Waldorf- 
Astoria Concert 
The University Glee Club of New York 
City, Channing Lefebvre conductor, had 
Joseph Bentonelli, tenor of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, as assisting artist at its coun- 
cert in the Waldorf-Astoria on the even- 
ing of Dec. 16. The program began with 
a group of Christmas songs from various 
sources and there was also a group by 
Howe, Franck, Greig, Massenet and Wag- 
ner, and one of folk-songs. Mr. Benton- 
elli sang an aria from ‘Andrea Chenier’ 
and a group of songs by Schubert, Cama- 
jini, Nerini and Hageman, and the concert 
closed with the singing of college songs. 
Frederick F. Quinlan was accompanist. 
D. 


Piza Musicale Heard at 
Hotel Ambassador 


Efrem Zimbalist shared the program 
with Rosemarie Brancato, soprano, and 
Stephano Ballarini, baritone, at the 
Samuel E. Piza “Artistic Production” 
given at the Hotel Ambassador on the 
afternoon of Dec. 16. Vladimir Sokoloff 
accompanied Mr. Zimbalist; Harold Dart, 
Miss Brancato; and William Tarrasch, 
Mr. Ballarini. The ‘La Folia’ variations 
of Corelli began Mr. Zimbalist’s contribu- 
tion to the program and later he played 
Chausson’s ‘Poéme’ and Paganini’s ‘La 
Clochette’. After singing solo groups Miss 
Brancato and Mr. Ballarini sang excerpts 
from Verdi's ‘Rigoletto” together. 


Géta Ljungberg Sings at A. W. A. 


Géta Ljungberg, soprano, formerly of 
the Metropolitan Opera, appeared in recital 
at the American Woman’s Association on 
the evening of Dec. 6, with Conrad Fors- 
berg at the piano. Mme. Ljungberg’s pro- 
gram began with Santuzza’s aria from 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana’, also ‘Du Bist der 
Lenz’ from ‘Die Walkiire’. Her song items 
included a group by Peterson-Berger, 
Grieg and Jarnefelt, sung with the origi- 
nal texts, also one by Sibelius. The Ger- 
man group was of familiar works by 
Brahms and Strauss and a final one com- 
prised two songs in English by Troyer 
and Warren. 





B. B. C. Gives a William Walton- 
John Ireland Concert—Bee- 
cham Conducts an All-Sibelius 
—Boult Discloses Individual- 
istic Interpretations 


By Bast. MAINE 

LONDON, Dec. 10. 
HIS has been a curious season; at 
least, so far as London is concerned. 
It is as if, in default of some striking 
novelty, the concert promoters are 
marking time and taking stock. The B. 
B. C., for example, gave us a William 
Walton-John Ireland concert (Dec. 1) 
and in the same week Sir Thomas 
Beecham gave us an all-Sibelius pro- 
gram at a concert of the Royal Phil 
harmonic Society. Such programs as 
these are our only compensation for the 
common round of recitals and the ordi- 
nary strictly utilitarian concerts. Be- 
sides these, we have had one more brief 
and belated burst from the Imperial 
League of Opera in the form of a two 
weeks’ season of opera at Covent Gar- 
dent in English, German, Italian and 
what-have-you? This short season was 
comparable to a little rocket going up 
long after those who had come for the 

fireworks display had gone home. 
Beecham’s all-Sibelius program, to 
which I have referred, again made us 
wonder whether we are not over-doing 
the Sibelius vogue. As if Sibelius were 
any longer a neglected composer! But 
he very soon will be one again, if con- 
cert-givers do not temper their enthusi- 
asm. Our catalogue-minded concert 
public no longer needs instruction in 
sorting out the symphonies. They have 
got them all labelled just as they have 
the symphonies of Beethoven and 
Brahms. They know which is the “con- 
cise” one, which the “subdued” one and 
which the “austere not to say forbid- 
ding” one. But there’s no stopping Sir 

Thomas Beecham. 

He can never be persuaded that he 
is overdoing the music of any composer. 
All Delius, now all Sibelius! And it is 
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Sir Thomas Beecham 


perhaps not altogether surprising that 
at present he is inclined to carry over 
features of the Delius style into his in- 
terpretations of Sibelius with the result 
that there are episodes in the latter 
which seem (to me, at least) over-sweet. 
But how he revels in the novel sonori- 
ties of the symphonies! My impression 
is that, with Sibelius as with Delius, 
Elgar, Brahms and Beethoven, Bee 
cham is more concerned with the imme 
diate sound of the music than with the 
informing thought. Which often is a 
welcome thing in an age which tends to 
over-intellectualize music. Certainly, it 
was welcome in his performance (at 
another concert) of Elgar’s Introduc 
tion and Allegro for strings, even if 
pace and phrasing at times were con- 
trary to the accepted notions of FI 
garian expression. 

Beecham’s value lies precisely in this : 
that he accepts no settled notions of 
how this or that music should go. He 
comes to it with his own fresh mind 
and his ardent temperament and makes 


Menuhin Plays Schumann Concerto 


(Continued from page 5) 


kindle in others the enthusiasm that was 
his own. This commentator can only report 
his own reactions, based on both the Car- 
negie Hall performance and the Kulen- 
kampff broadcast from Berlin. The essen- 
tial of these reactions is that here is an 
agreeable but secondary work; certainly, 
no masterpiece. 

The concerto is no mere historical curi- 
osity, since it comes to life in the concert 
hall. Some of the opinions Joachim ex- 
pressed as to its moments of sag seem valid 
today; yet the work has a sufficient meas- 
ure of vitality and charm to evoke pleasure 
when played as Yehudi played it. 


Rhapsodical in Character 


The three movements of the concerto; 
the first energetic, the second marked to be 
played slowly, the third “lively but not 
fast”, are loose in structure and weak in 
development. The themes are acceptable 
Schumann, but not of the essence of great 
music, The violin part is difficult, but in 
the main much more effective than the ac- 
companiment, as heard in the piano original 
—assuming that Schumann’s scoring was 
elaborated from this piano part. The con- 
certo has a rhapsodical character. Some- 
thing gypsy-like and improvisatory char- 


acterizes the first movement. The slow 
movement must be regard as essentially a 
song. But how explain the monotonous 
repetitions of the concluding segment on 
any basis other than a lack of resourceful- 
ness in the handling of the material? This 
is the movement most difficult to defend. 
And for one pair of ears the echoes of 
Chopin in it were more inescapable than 
the prefigurations of Brahms which Yehudi 
and others have discovered throughout the 
concerto. 

If the Menuhin performance was in all 
respects a superior one, the evening had 
other such performances. The sweep and 
stamina of the violinist’s bowing in the 
fuga and again in the presto of Bach’s G 
minor sonata for violin alone, were astound- 
ing ; and although one might have preferred 
another type of tone, with a less aggressive 
vibrato for the Mozart of the evening (the 
sonata in F major, K. 376) its rococo grace 
was achieved with a perfection to place it 
beside the rugged and masterful perform- 
ance of Bach. Yehudi’s seemingly inerrable 
sense of style as well as his colossal com- 
mand of violinistic resource carried him 
triumphantly through these and the later 
offerings of his program, which included 
two of the Brahms-Joachim Hungarian 
dances, a Locatelli caprice and the G string 
variations of the Rossini-Paganini ‘Moses’ 
Fantasy. 


Sir Adrian Boult 


us hear music, however 
anew. 

Sir Adrian Boult, by comparison, has 
other qualities, equally valuable. If | 
name two of them, his thoroughness and 
his musical integrity, there is the danger 
of implying that his performances are 
dull. They are far from that for the 
conscientious musician. He, like Bee- 


cham, can throw new light on the Elgar 


hackneyed, 









scores; he has also shown us that De- 
lius’s music is not Beecham’s monopoly. 
On Nov. 10 at one of the B. B. C. Sym- 
phony Concerts Boult prs us a highly 
individual reading of Elgar’s most origi- 
nal and, for ponies most difficult 
orchestral work, ‘Falstaff’. I should 
want to hear the reading several times 
before I became accustomed to the de- 
liberate tempo which he adopts for some 
of the episodes. But, whether or not 
this is a justification, it remains that I 
heard details of the instrumentation that 
had hitherto escaped me. Clarity, too, 
was the great merit of Boult’s playing 
of Delius’s ‘North Country Sketches’ at 
another B. B. C. concert on Nov. 24 

Some of the musical societies in the 
provinces have shown a_ progressive 
spirit this winter. There are signs that 
a few of them are no longer satisfied 
with the old routine of ‘Messiah’, ‘Eli 
jah’, an effete cantata and a concert— 
‘Faust’. At Nottingham, for example, 
the Harmonic Society Choir, with Her 
bert Bardgett conducting, gave Vaughan 
Williams’s ‘Dona Nobis Pacem’. That 
was on Dec. 2. Two nights later the 
same composer’s virile ‘Five Tudor Por 
traits’ was given by the Croyden Phil 
harmonic under its excellent conductor, 
Alan J. Kirby. 

And on Dec. 14 I am due to go to 
Liverpool to take the role of Narrator 
in the Philharmonic Society’s perform 
ance of Honegger’s ‘King David’. 





COLUMBUS ACCLAIMS CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA 





Chavez Conducts His ‘H. P.’ Suite 
—Salzburg Guild Pays Visit 
—Many Series Active 

Cotumsus, On10, Dec. 20.—Carlos 
Chavez conducted the Cleveland Or- 
chestra in the second concert of the 
Symphony Club series here on Dec. 3. 
Mr. Chavez included his own tran- 
scription of a Buxtehude Chaconne and 
his Suite ‘H.P.’ on the program. An 
unacademic reading of the Leonore 
Overture No. 3,a crystalline performance 
of Haydn’s B Flat Symphony, and a 
first local hearing of Debussy’s Iberia 
made the concert a memorable event. 
The Young People’s concert in the 
afternoon conducted by Rudolph Ring 
wall was sold out days ahead of time. 

The Salzburg Opera Guild delighted 
a large audience the previous night with 
‘Cosi fan tutte’ by Mozart. A _ scenic 
artist who masters the problem of stag- 
ing an opera in halls where he is con- 
fronted with complete lack of facilities 
should receive the gratitude of the pub- 
lic. Sharing laurels with Theo Otto 
was Eugen Schulz-Breiden, the stage 
director, whose creative and imaginative 
work throughout were wholly in the 
Mozartean spirit. The performance 
was also worthy otherwise. The event 
was the second of the Hast-Amend 
Civic series, which opened with a recital 
by Fritz Kreisler in October. 

The women’s Music Club presented 
Kirsten Flagstad and Rudolph Serkin 
for its first two concerts of the season. 
Mr. Serkin’s masterly playing on Nov. 
10 created a deep impression at this, 
his first concert here. Mme. Flagstad 
won the affection of her audience at 
her second concert as she had won its 
great admiration on her first tour. Cap- 
ital University’s fall concerts brought 
the Don Cossacks and Rosa Ponselle to 
Memorial Hall, and Benno Rabinoff to 
Mees Hall, Dec. 6 and 7. Harms has 





announced the engagement of Keith 
Falkner for three concerts on March 
13 and 14 to be given with the Chapel 
Choir of the University. 

Several performances of Handel’s 
Messiah have been given in central 
Ohio this season. Dr. Royal Hughes 
conducted one at Ohio State University 
with the following members of the fa- 
culty as soloists: Rachel Way Sherman, 
Claris Christopherson, Louis Dierks, 
Kenneth Newland, and Dale Gilliland. 
Karl Eschmann directed the thirty-third 
presentation of the work at Denison 
University in Granville on Dec. 12. 
Herbert Huffman conducted the Broad 
St. Presbyterian Choir in two perfor- 
mances on Dec. 19. Local soloists were 
Florence Taylor, Helen Holscher, 
Aaron Durnell and Nelson Starr. 

RoswiTHa C. SMItu 


ec HPPHETDEH ETN eennene 


Berlin Church Music 


(Continued from page 7) 
by the Kittel Chorus and a closing con- 
cert of works by Heinrich Kaminski 
concluded the week’s festivities. 

A good deal of attention was also 
given to the discussion and presentation 
of new music for trumpet choirs. The 
German musicians specializing in this 
type of music now number 40,000. 

All modern German music for the 
Protestant Church has an austere piety 
allied with a certainty of craftsmanship 
and a sense of proportion and design 
that holds very close to the reliable 
patterns of the past. It is not very 
sympathetic music but here and there in 
some of the newer works there was an 
indication of an effort to strike out on 
new and more personal paths, though it 
was still irresolute in touch and showed 
that the religious and strictly musical 
inspiration still falls far short of the 
technical and more mechanical accom- 
plishments. 





